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The Encyclical on the New Century. 


————~>_----- 


“THE close of the century really seems in God’s mercy to 
afford us some degree of consolation and hope.” So His 
Holiness commences his Encyclical on Jesus Christ our 
Redeemer, published last All Saints’ Day. He tells us how 
cheered he has been by the devout behaviour of the pilgrims 
who have been to Rome for the Jubilee. The Encyclical 
however is written not so much for “those who are ever ready 
to lend a willing ear to the Christian teaching,” as for “those 
unfortunate men who, whilst professing the Christian name, live 
strangers to the faith and love of Christ.” We wonder how 
His Holiness’s words will appeal to such men, especially to the 
more highly educated among them. This is the question I 
propose to consider. I wish to make my inquiry as impersonal 
as possible. Let me then resuscitate an ancient name, and 
consider the effect of the Encyclical on the mind of Pyrrho. 
The Pope says: 

When Jesus Christ is absent, human reason fails, being bereft of 
its chief protection and light. . . . This supremacy of man, which 
openly rejects Christ, or at least ignores Him, is entirely founded upon 
selfishness, knowing neither charity nor self-devotion. . . . The world 
has heard enough of the “rights of man ;” let it hear something of the 
rights of God. 

Pyrrho languidly replies :—Of what God ? the only God my 
philosophy shows me is a Mind, conscious of Nature and of 
the developments of Nature, and if you will, also of the inde- 
fectible laws that guide those developments. The only rights 
of God that I understand are the exigencies of Nature, the 
doom that Nature should run its course. The rights of God 
are the eternal laws of the Universe, and they can never be 
derogated from. Never you fear for the rights of God! Then 

+ Iam bound to say that I have never heard any mortal use such language, but 
I fancy something of the sort would be Pyrrho’s reply. Pyrrho evidently has got 


hold of a wrong idea of God. To impress a right idea of God upon the thinking 
minds of the day is the first task of the Christian apologist. 
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please do not put me down as one who “ openly rejects Christ.” 
I do not reject Christ : I interpret Him. You say that at least I 
reject the Christian tradition of Christ. Well, so I largely do, 
I will have hone of the supernatural halo that has been thrown 
about the Christ. Man is sole and supreme to me: but how can 
you say that my rule of life is “entirely founded upon selfish- 
ness, knowing neither charity nor self-devotion?” “Charity,” 
in your sense indeed I do not know: but self-devotion I preach 
from morning till night. I am continually bidding man fling 
away self, that is to say, his casual, individualistic, matter- 
imbedded self, to find his better and true self in the Universal, 
in the General Will, in the good of the Social Commonwealth. 
Then as for human reason failing in the absence of your Christ, 
look at me. I am not what you would call a Christian : but I 
am the highest embodiment of human reason: here are my 
books, here are my titles: try an argument with me, and see 
whether I can reason or not. 

I have developed Pyrrho’s answer at length: because I wish 
the Catholic reader to understand of what strange material the 
upper stratum of modern thought is composed. Hard will be 
the labour of the Church, this new century, in cutting through 
such resistance. Of the issues that Pyrrho raises, one only do 
I intend to follow up. - It is Pyrrho’s self-confidence in his own 
intellectual excellence,—may I call it his Pharisaic self-com- 
placency ?— in that he holds himself to be wise and despises 
others, despises in particular the occupant of the Papal Chair, 
from an intellectual point of view, much as the Pharisee in the 
parable, on other grounds, despised the publican. I will inquire 
whether Leo XIII.’s words have not their justification : “When 
Jesus Christ is absent, human reason fails.” 

The words do not mean that ali who are not Christians are 
idiots. They mean that, in the present order of things, the 
highest reasoning power fails to guide either the individual man 
to salvation, or human society to solid happiness, where Christ 
and His Gospel are set aside. I wish to follow up this thesis. 
With regard to salvation, discussion is superfluous: no one 
dreams of promising forgiveness of sin and the glory of Heaven 
apart from Jesus Christ. They who part from Him ask no 
forgiveness of God, and renounce hope of Heaven. But I will 
confine the argument to human interests in this world. I say 
then that human thought is being sterilized, and natural 
character dwarfed, by anti-dogmatic philosophy. The philo- 
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sophy I refer to is neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm and 
nauseous, like the behaviour of the angel of Laodicea. One 
misses the robust dogmatism of Hobbes, and the clear-cut 
language of the school of thought which championed the first 
French Revolution. Modern philosophy shuns definition, it 
abhors syllogism, denies the very existence of first principles, 
it will not tie itself down to any series of fixed propositions. 
It is always eluding you: it promises to take shape in the 
instant next to come; and when you have followed it far and 
grasped nothing, laughingly tells you that inquiry is better than 
results, and bids you be glad that you have had the exercise of 
the chase after a phantom. I think any one who has made any 
study of “the Absolute” will appreciate what I mean. 

The other day I was looking at Cooper’s portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, as it hangs in the hall of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. One should know the lines of that face well 
before venturing to pronounce upon the character of His 
Highness, the Lord Protector. Oliver anyhow was a strong 
man, a man who knew his own mind, and had clear views of 
the meaning of this world and man’s purpose in it. I fear 
the philosophical speculation of our day is forming a race of 
Hamlets, not of Cromwells. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied over with the pale cast of thought. 

I am not imputing sanctity to Oliver Cromwell; I do not 
forget the massacre of Drogheda; I remember how his con- 
temporary, Clarendon, describes him as “a bold, bad man.” 
But his greatness is unquestioned; and his ability, among 
Englishmen, unsurpassed. I desiderate— 


Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The circumstances of the time require such. Ours is an 
age of vast aggregations and rapid interchange of men, of 
intelligence, of wealth. Events move swiftly, and great blows 
are soon struck. Never had man such power over nature as 
that with which science has invested us. But to wield that 
power, man himself must be great; it is an empire not to be 
entrusted to mannikins. A leading statesman told us the other 
day that we want great men in every direction. And, it is 
often added, there is an alarming dearth of great and earnest 
characters in the rising generation, many gay cavaliers, but no 
Cromwells. The seriousness somehow seems to have been 
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taken out of life. I suggest it as a point to consider, whether 
decay of religious belief has not something to say to all this. 
Men no longer fear the judgments of God, nor greatly hope to 
be rewarded by Him. God is not before their eyes, and nothing 
great has come in His place. Philosophy has failed as a sub- 
stitute for dogmatic religion. Philosophy is too unverifiable and 
uncertain, philosophers are too much at variance among them- 
selves, for dogmas grounded on reason to take the place of 
dogmas accepted on authority. Thus men are left in uncer- 
tainty about human good and happiness, that higher human 
good and happiness, I mean, which soars above health and 
animal well-being and enjoyment, above the excitement of 
passing sensations, and the general level of freedom from 
discomfort. Comparatively few thinking people will venture 
to affirm that there are not better good things for man than 
these ; but on the definition of that better good, and on the 
ascertainable means of attaining it, there is diversity of opinion 
and hesitation and perplexity and despair of finding truth, 
even as in the age of philosophers, upon which the preaching of 
Christ’s Gospel supervened. 

Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvare populum suum, said 
St. Augustine. Not by logic and metaphysics was it the good 
pleasure of God to save-His people. He preferred to send them 
a Teacher and Redeemer in the person of His own Divine 
Son. Being God, Jesus Christ could not teach otherwise 
than dogmatically. God argues not with His creatures. The 
Redemption of Christ continues its work in the Sacraments, 
and His Teaching lives in the Creed as explained and unfolded 
from age to age by His Church. 

What St. Paul says of God the Creator is true of God the 
Redeemer: He hath not left himself without witness The 
Church, duzlt upon the foundation of the Apostles, is that witness 
to the ends of the earth, all days even to the end of the world? 
Thus the message of God to man is publicly and authoritatively 
repeated to every generation of mankind. That message is not 
a philosophy, but a revelation. It is a revelation of man’s 
duties to God, and of God’s behaviour to man, and of so much 
of the Divine Being and attributes as is necessary for man to 
understand in order to worship his Maker and serve Him duly. 
Thus, though not a philosophy, the Divine Revelation, given in 


1 Acts xiv. 17. 
2 Ephes. ii. 20; Acts i. 8. 5 St. Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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Christ, may be contradicted by philosophy, as common sense 
also may be contradicted by philosophy. The Church in 
effect says to men: I am not here to teach you philosophy ; 
philosophy you must find out for yourselves ; only look to it 
that in your philosophising you do not run counter to the 
saving faith of which I am the guardian. The one mention 
of philosophy in the Bible is a caution against it: /ook fo it 
that none make spoil of you by philosophy and vain deceit, 
not according to Christ Still men will philosophise ; God 
intends them to use their natural intelligence in that direction. 
Therefore the Church clothes her dogmas in the language of 
current philosophy, and adopts its terminology: so she has 
adopted the terms substance, nature, person, transubstantiation. 
She does not thereby adopt the whole philosophical system of 
the subtle-minded men who coined or defined those terms. 
She merely speaks in their language, as she might speak in 
French or German. Thus she said to the Peripatetic school : 
What remains in the Eucharist, visible after consecration, 
corresponds to what you call accidents. The Church has 
favoured one philosophy more than another ; but she has not 
adopted any philosophy simply and absolutely and on all points, 
and that for the excellent and sufficient reason, that there is 
not any philosophy the exponents of which are agreed simply 
and absolutely on all points. 

To those who insist on the reign of philosophy, unchecked 
by revelation, I commend St. John Chrysostom’s words: “ As 
reasonings distract and unsettle, so faith makes steadfast and 
plants you firm. It is impossible to find any settlement, if you 
are always asking for the reason why.” But what strength of 
character, I ask, can there be in one who is unsettled in his 
highest principles of thought and conduct? Criticism in 
modern education is supplanting instruction. One learns 
nothing but to find fault with everything. A person so 
taught never does any great work. A great critic you may 
allow him to be, but a small man. 

The passion for athletics is sometimes blamed for the lack of 
much promise of greatness in the generation that is now enter- 
ing on the stage of life. It may, however, be pleaded on behalf 
of the too zealous athlete that he finds the air of the cricket- 
ground and of the river more wholesome than the air of the 
lecture-room, more wholesome, I mean, spiritually and morally. 


1 Coloss. ii. 8. 
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A youth may not care to have the faith that he prizes shaken 
by doubt. He may fly—and be justified in flying—from shade 
to sunshine, ,from intellectual chaos to solid and substantial 
bodily good, from what has an air of impiety to what is certainly 
innocent, in short from Pyrrho to “ practice.” 

These remarks may serve to introduce the following passage 
of the Encyclical. 


To reject dogma is simply to deny Christianity. Our intellect 
must bow humbly and reverently wwtv the obedience of Christ, to be 
held captive by His Divine authority, dringing into captivity every 
understanding unto the obedience of Christ.1_ Such obedience Christ 
requires, and justly so; for He is God, and as such holds supreme 
dominion over man’s intellect as well as over his will. By obeying 
Christ with his intellect man by no means acts in a servile manner, 
but in complete accordance with his reason and with his natural 
dignity, inasmuch as he yields voluntarily, not to the authority of 
any man, but to that of God, the Author of his being and the First 
Principle to whom he is subject by the very law of his nature. He 
does not suffer himself to be forced by the theories of any human 
teacher, but by the eternal and unchangeable truth. Hence he attains 
at one and the same time the natural good of his intellect and his 
own liberty. . . . You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free” Men who have shaken off God’s authority are none 
the more free on that account; they are sure to fall under the 
thraldom of some human teacher, whom they will listen to, obey, and 
follow as their guide. Moreover, by withdrawing their intellect from 
participation in Divine truths, and thus limiting it within a narrower 
circle of knowledge, they are less fitted to succeed in the pursuit even 
of science of the natural order. ‘There are in nature many things the 
apprehension or explanation of which is greatly aided by the light of 
Divine truth. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 


Ma Cot x, 5. ? St. John viii. 32. 














The Round Table Conference. 


—<j 


WE feel a little hesitation in reviewing the Report of the Round 
Table Conference,! although it has been sent to us for that 
purpose. The Church Review, expressing regret at the impotent 
conclusion at which it inevitably arrived, complains that “it will 
only afford an opportunity for pointing the finger of scorn by 
Romans and Protestants alike.’ We should be sorry that any 
comments of ours should be ascribed to any such unfriendly 
feelings, and would prefer to leave the whole subject alone. Still 
there is no need why comments from a Catholic point of view 
should be so construed, as they are certainly not so intended, 
and on the other hand the subject is one of general interest, 
especially to those who are watching with a keen sympathy the 
providential working out of the craving for religious unity and 
for the healing of the bitter animosities of the past, which is so 
characteristic of the good men of the present day. 

It was Lord Halifax, as we are all aware, with whom origi- 
nated the idea of a Round Table Conference. He thought that, 
if some representatives of different parties in the Anglican 
communion could come together and talk over their religious 
views in a friendly spirit, the result would be a discovery that 
their differences are not so great or so vital as is generally 
imagined. Most people wondered how he could be so sanguine, 
but others were of opinion that at least the experiment might 
be tried, and, on this opinion being expressed with some insist- 
ence at a recent Diocesan Conference, which ended in a petition 
to the Bishop of London, the Bishop made a selection of persons, 
and invited them to meet at Fulham, which they did, and held 
their sessions there, five in number, on Oct. 11th, 12th, and 13th. 

The persons selected were the Rev. W. H. Barlow, D.D., the 
Rev. H.E. J. Bevan, M.A., the Rev. C. Bigg, D.D., W. J. Birkbeck, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., the Rev. Nathaniel Dimock, M.A., the Rev. 

1 The Doctrine of Holy Communion and its Expression in Ritual, Report of a 


Conference held in Fulham Palace in October, 1900. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Charles Gore, M.A., D.D., Viscount Halifax, M.A., F.S.A., the 
Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., 
the Rev. A. Robertson, D.D., the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D., the Rév. W. Sanday, D.D., P. V. Smith, Esc., L1.0., 
the Earl of Stamford, M.A., the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 

Canons Gore and Newbolt, Lord Halifax, and Mr. Birkbeck 
were the representatives of the High Church party; Dr. Moule, 
Dr. Barlow, Mr. Dimock, and Dr. Bigg, of the Low. The party 
standpoint of the others is not so easy to define; but the 
Bishop, as he tells us in his Preface to the Report, wished 
to bring together “various phases of theological opinion as 
represented by theologians whose training enabled them to talk 
a common language.” 

The Bishop, as might have been expected of him, seems to 
have arranged everything with the greatest liberality and skil- 
fulness, in the manner best calculated to make the discussions 
fruitful, taking, however, no part in them himself, except to 
attend at the very end in order to receive the Report. One very 
sensible measure on his part was to invite the members to send 
in to him each a previous statement of his “belief on the subject 
of the Divine gift in Holy Communion,” and he added very 
prudently that “the statement should be positive, not negative— 
what he holds, not what -he wishes to exclude.” His idea, which 
was carried out, was that these statements should circulate among 
the members before the meetings began, and so conduce to their 
understanding one another better when they came together. 

The statements, which are printed at the commencement 
of the Report, are the first thing to arrest attention. That 
they would disagree was what one expected, as also that they 
would fall into the only two categories substantially dis- 
tinguishable, of belief in the Real Presence and belief in the 
Real Absence. What one was not so prepared for, but what is 
very noticeable in the list, is that the writers are quite unneces- 
sarily obscure in their language, often with the result that it is 
nearly impossible to say precisely what they mean. 

Thus Mr. Dimock, whose statement the members agreed to 
take for the basis of their discussions, tells us in his first pro- 
position that “in consecration a change is effected as regards 
the elements, which may be called a Divine change, a change 
which could only be effected by the ‘omnipotency of Christ's 
Word, a change of use, not of substance nor of nature, grace 
being superadded to nature.” What, one asks, does he mean 
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by the phrase “by the omnipotency of Christ’s Word”? If the 
change be such as to cause the Sacred Body and Blood to be 
really and truly present on the altar, clearly only the “omnipo- 
tency of Christ’s Word can do it. But if the only change is one 
of use, allocating the otherwise unchanged elements to a use 
which he presently defines to be that of acting as “seals of 
donation and so exhibitive proxies of the THINGS signified” 
(the capitals are Mr. Dimock’s), one does not see why 
omnipotency, or anything more than some expression of will 
on the part of our Lord, would be required. Again, presently 
Mr. Dimock tells us that “this Real Presence,’ which he has 
just explained to be that of “the THING signified,” “may be 
truly called an objective presence, because . . . faith believes 
only what is really and objectively true.” No doubt the term 
is admissible in the sense explained, but what perplexes the 
reader is that Mr. Dimock should wish to use it in this sense, 
seeing that this term “Objective Presence” is by common 
consent allocated to mean the presence of the Body and Blood 
of Christ objectively on the altar, and not merely subjectively 
in the act of faith which believes the Body and Blood to have no 
objective existence out of Heaven. 

Still more perplexing is the language of Dr. Bigg, who says: 
“T believe that the Bread and Wine are Symbols of the Body 
and Blood. ... I believe all Symbols to be partly real and 
partly unreal—real in so far as they truly communicate the two 
ultimate realities, the perfect nature of man and the perfect 
nature of God—which in Christ are one reality, I know not how 
—unreal in so far as they are transient and therefore not 
necessary.” In what way is the perfect nature of man an 
ultimate reality, one asks. And in what way are the perfect 
Godhead and the perfect Manhood of Christ communicated 
through the symbols, is the very question which was under 
discussion. Of what avail, then, merely to repeat the admitted 
fact that in some way they are communicated? It is true 
Dr. Bigg adds that “as to the mode in which the reality of the 
Symbol is linked to the unreality (he has) no knowledge and no 
belief,” but surely he must have knowledge and belief enough 
to say whether he believes Christ to be really and truly present 
on the altar under the Symbols or not. 

Mr. Birkbeck’s statement follows that of Dr. Biggs. We 
should have expected Mr. Birkbeck to be definite, and in some 


respects he is. But even in him there are expressions which we 
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find most perplexing and calculated to mislead. He drawsa 
parallel between the change involved in the new birth of 
Baptism and the change in the Holy Eucharist through conse- 
cration, and contends that the Fathers use the same language 
of each. But if so his readers may argue, since the “new 
birth” of Baptism is undoubtedly figurative, it would seem that 
according to the Fathers “the Body and Blood” of.the Holy 
Eucharist are figurative likewise. When, too, he says that “the 
Presence of our Lord in His Sacrament depends primarily 
neither upon the prayers nor the acts of individual men, whether 
they be priests or laymen, but upon the prayers, and the faith 
(which alone can obtain answers to prayer) of the Church 
herself,” he states, as far as his words go, a doctrine which is not 
only inconsistent with the Catholic doctrine of the priestly 
power, but is unheard of in the history of the Church. 

And what can Dr. Gore mean when he says, “I cannot 
express better what I understand by the flesh of Christ which 
we are to eat than by saying that it is the spiritual principle of 
His manhood which we are to assimilate by faith, or what I 
understand by His blood better than by appealing to the well- 
known principle of the Old Testament that ‘ the blood is the life.’ 
It is the vitality of His manhood, inseparable from His whole 
person.” What is “the spiritual principle of His manhood,” 
and what “the vitality of His manhood”? For our part we 
find the phrases unthinkable. And does “assimilating by faith” 
mean believing, which would be the Low Church doctrine con- 
noting a Real Absence, or something else, and if so, what ? 

Lord Halifax's statement is the clearest and most satis- 
factory on the Catholicising side, as Dr. Barlow's is the clearest 
on the Protestant side. Each tells you distinctly what he 
means, and that surely is what the Bishop invited them all to 
do. Yet even Lord Halifax has a misty phrase, for he speaks 
of the “separated symbols of Bread and Wine sacramentally 
identified with His Body and Blood.” To be “identified with ” 
means “to be the same as.” He cannot mean that they are the 
same in substance. He must mean only that they are the same 
in some respect, in the sharing of some common attribute. 
What then is it? The word “sacramentally ” does not explain 
it, rather that is just the term which needs explaining. But 
we imagine he. means “united”:rather than “identified ”"— 
namely, that the Bread and Wine are in some way united on the 
altar with the Body and Blood of our Lord. 
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Dr. Gerard Moule is a prominent Evangelical leader, and 
his opinion, if it should be such as to offer promise of a 
rapprochement between the opposite sides, would naturally be 
to the High Churchmen present of special value. And it 
certainly did seem as if he had enunciated something of this 
kind. Not indeed in his statement, which was of the ordinary 
Calvinistic kind, but in some explanatory words which he 
added afterwards. “I believe,” he said, “that, if our eyes could 
be opened” (“like those of Elisha’s servant at Dothan,” he 
added afterwards), “we should see our Lord, not on, but at the 
Holy Table, taking the consecrated bread and wine, and 
giving them to us.” No wonder Canon Gore was struck by 
these words, and, describing them as a statement that our Lord 
was Himself present in the Holy Communion, asked in what 
sense Dr. Moule regarded Him as present. It was then that 
the latter added the explanatory statement from which we have 
just quoted, within the brackets, the most important clause. It 
did not range Dr. Moule with the believers in the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist, for he said our Lord was not on the Table, but 
at it only. Still the reference to Elisha’s servant seemed to fix his 
belief as that of a true objective presence of Christ about the 
altar—just such a presence as the High Churchmen believe in— 
for the angels of God who were arrayed around Elisha to defend 
him against the Assyrians were, according to the Bible, truly 
and objectively present there. And yet one feels that Dr. Moule 
could not have meant such a real objective presence of Christ 
in the sanctuary where the Sacrament was being administered, 
for otherwise what of the Black Rubric, so cherished by Low 
Churchmen, which says that “ Christ’s natural body is in Heaven 
not here” (on earth)? Indeed, he also explained that he was 
thinking of the kind of presence by which “where two or three 
are gathered together (Christ) is in the midst of (them),—a very 
different thing, and one which, if we are to speak literally, is 
not a Real Presence but a Real Absence ; a presence of power 
which reaches that far, not an actual presence of the person, as 
Man, in the particular place. 

It may be said in behalf of some of these obscure expres- 
sions that they have Scriptural warrant, or that at all events 
there is Scriptural warrant for using figurative language to 
describe the nature and effect of Divine mysteries and opera- 
tions in the soul. That is true, but it is precisely in regard to 
the literal meaning of such obscure and figurative expressions 
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in Holy Scripture that controversies have arisen; and what 
we look for from theologians is to tell us how to interpret 
these obscwrities and figures into plain language to which we 
can attach definite conceptions. It is this which the Catholic 
theologians, following in the footsteps of the Fathers, have 
always endeavoured to do, and to this extent unquestionably 
with success. Men may disagree as to whether the definitions 
of the Council of Trent, for instance, give us truth or falsehood, 
but they cannot fail to mark the difference between the defi- 
nitions of Trent and the definitions of these Anglican divines. 
However, it is sufficiently clear from the tenor of the latter 
that, as we have already remarked, they fall into the two 
categories, of affirmation and denial of the doctrine of a Real 
Presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. The reader there- 
fore looks with interest, as he turns the pages, to see how the 
discussion worked out. The First Session was given up to the 
“consideration of the Divine gift bestowed on us in Holy 
Communion.” After a proposal from Canon Gore that they 
should all accept a passage from Hooker as stating common 
ground, and a general agreement that they had better wait till 
they had sifted it more thoroughly, the discussion centred 
round a sentence of Mr. Dimock’s, in which he had said that 
“we are made (in the Holy Eucharist) partakers of the crucified 
body directly, and of the glorified body consequentially.” Canon 
Gore said “he could not conceive of participation of the 
crucified body except as an act of memory,” and suggested that 
“it would be more correct to reverse the order stated by 
Mr. Dimock.” “If we were made partakers of the glorified body 
we were of course partakers of the body which had been 
crucified.” Lord Halifax similarly urged that though “our 
Lord’s Body is put forward in the Holy Communion under the 
aspect of death, . . . there is only one body of our Lord—that 
which is glorified, and consequently it is of this alone that we 
can be regarded as partakers.” Mr. Dimock, on the other hand, 
thought it very important to retain the order which he had 
enunciated. It bore witness to the truth that there is “no way 
of entering into fellowship with the resurrection life of Christ 
except by being made partakers of His Body and Blood, as 
sacrificed for the remission of sins.” And Dr. Bigg, who does 
not seem to be a clear thinker, thought that the underlying 
question was “whether the gift of forgiveness of sins was the 
result of our Lord’s passion and death, or whether it was 
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received in consequence of our participation in His life.” The other 
members ranged themselves more or less definitely on one or 
the other side, and eventually they terminated their First Session 
with a resolution to the effect that “they were substantially 
agreed as to the benefits to be derived from participation, . . . 
(though) some members (were) disposed to think that in the 
Holy Communion we are made partakers of the glorified body 
of our Lord directly, and not merely, as Waterland appears to 
state, consequentially.” The mass of readers will be puzzled 
to understand why they should have troubled themselves to 
dispute and divide over what may appear a subtle and uscless 
controversy. But in reality, although they seem to have been 
only half conscious of the fact themselves, it was precisely the 
question of the Real Presence or the Real Absence which was 
at stake. If our Lord be really and truly present on the altar 
under the appearances of bread and wine, then it must be His 
glorified Body and Blood which are there and are partaken of, 
for, as Lord Halifax truly said, “there is only one body of our 
Lord,” that which is glorified. It would be as impossible for us 
now to partake of His dead body as for a child to talk with her 
father as a little boy. There may however be, and there is, a 
remembrance of His death in the past, associated with the rite 
of partaking. If, on the other hand, our Lord’s Body and Blood 
are not present on the altar really and truly, then the partaking 
is not only to be accompanied by, but is, solely an act of faith 
and iove, which regards our Lord, or His Body and Blood, 
under some special] aspect; and then obviously, by the terms 
of the institution, it is His death on the Cross which is primarily 
in view, as the source of all our hope. 

The Second Session was nominally on the question of “the 
relation of the Divine Gift in Holy Communion to the conse- 
crated elements,” but the speakers found it impossible to keep 
this question apart from the last—which was not so wonderful, 
since, if there is no Real Presence, the two questions do pass 
into one. The chief feature in this Second Session was that the 
Low Churchmen were brought by it to realize at last what they 
had apparently not realized before, namely, that the High Church- 
men were to be understood literally when they declared their 
belief in a Real Presence. The result was to draw from the 
Chairman, Dr. Wace, “an unqualified denial of that doctrine.” 
When the discussion came to an end, they could only recognize 
“a distinct divergence of belief.” 
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The Third Session was to have been on “the sacrificial 
aspect of Holy Communion,” but again they found themselves 
thrown back on the subject of their original difference con- 
cerning thé nature of the Gift. Both sides were of course 
prepared to see in the Eucharist a commemoration of the 
Sacrifice of the death of Christ, but they could not agree 
even on such a simple point as whether there is an offering 
of whatever is on the altar to the Divine view. Dr. Moule 
thought we had “no warrant in Scripture for a supposed 
offering of the bread and wine to the Divine view,” and the 
Chairman, with an acumen that he showed on several occasions, 
went to the root of the matter when he said that “the main 
difference of view, to his mind, arose in respect to the means 
by which that commemoration is made—whether by means of 
the bread broken and the wine poured out, as the sacramental 
symbols by means of which we are made partakers of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice and of all its benefits; or whether by means 
of the actual presence of our Lord’s body and blood under the 
outward and visible signs.” 

A feature of the Third Session was that towards its close 
Lord Halifax brought forward a statement in four articles 
which he thought might form a basis of agreement between 
the members, in regard to the various points which had been 
discussed. We have not room to give its text, but should 
describe it as a statement of the High Church doctrine of the 
Real Presence conceived in Low Church language, and making 
the best of Dr. Moule’s theory—of Christ present at the Com- 
munion with a presence like that of the angelic host to Elisha’s 
servant. Indeed, that was Lord Halifax’s own account of 
what he had done, for in a later Session he said “ his object 
had been to express . . . this faith of the Church of England as 
part of the Universal Church in language which would be 
accepted, for instance, by Mr. Dimock, Professor Moule, and 
Dr. Wace.” 

What advantage to the cause of truth could follow from 
such a procedure is another question, for it does not seem 
possible to undertand it otherwise than as meaning that a 
statement was wanted sufficiently equivocal in its language to 
include the affirmation of two incompatible doctrines. However, 
even so this statement of Lord Halifax’s, which came up for dis- 
cussion in the Fourth Session, could not gain the acceptance of 
the opposite side. They thought it savoured of Romanism, and 
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Mr. Dimock went so far as to pronounce it in his opinion 
inconsistent with the Anglican formularies. A statement by 
Canon Gore was equally unsuccessful, as was also one given 
by Dr. Moule which was of a correlative kind, stating the 
doctrine of the Real Absence in language which coquetted 
somewhat with the Catholic doctrine of a Real Presence. 

This Fourth Session concluded with a discussion on “ the 
expression of Eucharistic doctrine in ritual,” which, as there 
was no agreement in regard to the doctrine to be expressed, 
was necessarily ineffectual. 

The Fifth and concluding Session had for its business to 
draw up the Report to the Bishop of London. The members 
found themselves in an uncomfortable position. They had 
determined that the Report should consist of the previous State- 
ments sent in by the members, which the Bishop had himself 
submitted to them, of the Minutes of the discussions, and of 
the Resolutions in which these had terminated. The last of 
these three portions would be the most looked for, and would 
give the test by which the success of the Conference would be 
estimated, and yet so far there was absolutely nothing which 
they had been able to set down as matter of agreement—save 
that the effects of Holy Communion were beneficial to the soul. 
Canon Armitage Robinson, therefore, made a brave effort to 
remove this reproach, by bringing forward again the passage 
from Hooker which Canon Gore had proposed at the beginning 
of the Conference, and suggesting it anew as a suitable basis of 


agreement. The passage is well known, and is as follows: 


It is on all sides plainly confessed, first, that this Sacrament is a 
true and real participation of Christ, who thereby imparteth Himself, 
even His whole, entire person, as a mystical head unto every soul that 
receiveth Him, and that every such receiver doth thereby incorporate 
or unite himself unto Christ as a mystical member of Him, yea of them 
also whom He acknowledgeth to be His own ; secondly, that to whom 
the person of Christ is thus communicated, to them He giveth by the 
same Sacrament His Holy Spirit to sanctify them as it sanctifieth Him 
which is their head ; thirdly, that what merit, force, or virtue soever 
there is in His sacrificed body and blood, we freely, fully, and wholly 
have it by this Sacrament ; fourthly, that the effect thereof in us is a 
real transmutation of our souls and bodies from sin to righteousness, 
from death and corruption to immortality and life ; fifthly, that because 
the Sacrament being of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature 
must needs be thought an unlikely instrument to work so admirable 
effects in man; we are therefore to rest ourselves altogether upon the 
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strength of His glorious power, who is able and will bring to pass 
that the bread and cup which He giveth us shall be truly the thing 
He promiseth,} 


] 

It may be said of this passage, as of Dr. Moule’s statement, 
that it asserts the Calvinistic doctrine of a Real Absence, but in 
language drawn from the vocabulary of those who believe in the 
Real Presence. It was for this reason apparently that the High 
Churchmen advocated its adoption by the Conference, at least 
with the significant qualification that the acceptance was to be 
“general ;” whilst the Low Churchmen declined to accept it on 
the expressed ground that, though clear enough to those versed 
in theology, it “might be liable to much misconception by 
general readers if put forward as a formal statement of the 
convictions of the Conference.” Hence the Hooker passage had 
to be set aside, and even a declaration of “adhesion to the 
statements in the Articles and Formularies of the Church of 
England ” which it was sought to substitute, was not considered 
feasible by the High Churchmen. 

Thus it came to pass that, when the Bishop of London 
entered the room at the end of the Conference, there was 
nothing to report to him, save that the members had expressed 
such and such opinions on either side, but had not been able to 
come to an agreement on any point of importance. It must 
have been a humiliating experience to those who had expected 
solid result from the Conference, and one does not wonder at 
the Bishop saying, in the Preface to the published Report, that 
he does not need to make any comments of his own upon it, 
that it ‘will be most useful to the reader when he is his own 
commentator.” Still, after all, it is better that the Conference 
should have ended as it did than that the members, whilst 
differing vitally among themselves, should have agreed to cover 
over their differences with equivocal resolutions like those of 
Lord Halifax and Dr. Moule. It is a distinct point gained, if 
the Conference has served in any degree to extricate truth- 
seeking Anglicans from the tangle of sophistries in which 
Archbishop Cranmer, the greatest word-juggler of all time, 
has involved them, in his endeavour to combine a Protestant 
scheme of doctrine with the Appeal to Catholic Antiquity. 


oS. 2. & 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. chap.-67, n. 7. 
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FROM the perusal of the Zzfe which furnishes the subject of this 
article the verdicts reached will be as various as are the mental 
attitudes with which readers approach the work of forming a 
judgment. For even though a reader, like a biographer, be able 
to put on what is said to be the historic temper, and to acquire 
such utter impartiality in the statement of facts as to be without 
the wish that they should be of one order rather than of another, 
yet this indifference must be a condition of mind assumed just 
for his scientific purpose, not his unchanging disposition. Asa 
concrete man he needs has his approvals and his disapprovals, 
and the more he is of a man the greater will these be in number 
and depth. Ina clerical organ it might be natural to suspect 
that the inevitable bias would be towards retaliating upon 
Huxley all his bitterness against “parsondom,” under the 
widest signification of that name. Certainly the provocation 
has been abundant enough, but we hope it will lead us into 
no unfairness. 

Envy is hardly the passion which, as a whole, Huxley’s 
biography, with all that it shows of a clear, strong intellect, 
of intensity in living, and of life’s triumphs, is calculated 
to stir up: rather it calls for much pity. Friends will 
protest that it demands rather admiration. We do not deny 
that there are admirable traits, but we want now to speak 
of the points on which we sincerely commiserate one whose 
career might have been very different under altered circum- 
stances. His schooling, according to his own account, was 
very bad: 

Though my way of life has made me acquainted with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from the highest to the lowest, I deliberately 
affirm that the society I fell into at school was the worst I have ever 
known. We boys were average lads with the same inherent capacity 

1 The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By his son, Leonard Huxley. 
Two vols. Macmillan and Co. 
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for good and evil as any others ; but the people who were set over us 
cared as much for our intellectual and moral welfare as if they were 
baby-farmers. |We were left to the operation of the struggle for 
existence among ourselves; bullying was the least of ill practices 
current among us.!... I had two years of a pandemonium of a school 
(between eight and ten), and after that neither help or sympathy in 
any intellectual direction till I reached manhood. Good heavens! if 
I had had a father and uncle who troubled themselves about my 
education, I might say as Bethell said of his possibilities had he come 
under Jowett, “There is no knowing to what eminence I might not 


have attained.”? 


After his brief schooling of two years he, a boy of ten, fell 
into the condition which the scientific Germans so much dislike, 
that of the Autodidact, the self-taught youth. His miscellaneous, 
undirected readings brought him across books on philosophy, 
and here, in a branch for which he had a strong inclination, 
just at the crisis when an able and sound teacher would have 
shown him the fallacies into which he was being led, his own 
private reading of Hamilton and° Mansel helped to lay the 
foundations of scepticism by persuading him that we can know 
only the relative, and that beyond this all objects of finite 
thought are unintelligibilities lying midway between two con- 
tradictions. From his -two authorities he concluded that any 
ontologic research was hopeless. Hume confirmed these agnostic 
beginnings, while Carlyle instilled into him the notion that 
religion needed no dogma.. He delighted to think that in 
point of agnosticism he was as orthodox as Mansel, who might 
become a Bishop.* 

In forming himself for a career, Huxley determined upon 
Science as offering the greatest freedom for exact thought—a 
liberty which he could not find in Politics, Law, Medicine, or 
Divinity, all which studies put conventionalities in place of the 
certainties which they were unable to attain. Then came the 

AMON 1s 55; 

2 Vol. ii. pp. 145, 146. From sundry indications we suspect that Huxley is 


prejudiced against some of his teachers for the religious doctrine to which they made 
him listen. It was part of the offence of ‘‘parsondom” and his life-long object of 
dislike. 

3 He dates his agnosticism from his reading in 1840 this passage in Hamilton’s 
Philosophy : ** Philosophy, if viewed as more than a science of the conditioned, is 
impossible. Departing from the particular, we admit that we can never in our 
higher generalizations, rise above the finite ; that all our knowledge of mind and 
matter can be nothing more than a knowledge of the relative manifestations of an 
existence which it is our highest wisdom to recognize as beyond the reach of 


philosophy.” (Winteeenth Century, March, 1895.) 
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great toil of the larger part of his life—to make science pay, to 
draw from it the means of living in honourable competency. 
Many were his struggles and many his despondencies. At 
one time he declares his sincere regret that he was ignorant of 
the brewing art, for that at least was a remunerative trade. 
His toil was rendered, if not a continuous yet a constantly 
recurrent agony by a terrible dyspepsia, which made him cry 
out again and again “hypochondria,” “blue devils,” “ bedevil- 
ment,” “ headache, headache.” In spite of such hindrances he 
bravely held on his way, pausing at times to assure himself 
that mere ambition was not his gad-fly, that he was not a 
victim to gluttony for fame, that his resolution to leave behind 
a very clear inscription of “T. H. Huxley, his mark,” was not 
vanity, but that he had an honourable purpose, to support 
a family and to advance knowledge. /Propositi tenax was his 
motto; from his mother he claimed to have inherited “that 
tenacity of purpose which unfriendly observers sometimes call 
obstinacy.” And here there can be no doubt that he had the 
the fault of his quality, or that the fierceness of his will was 
not tamed and reduced to the mean which Aristotle makes 
the requisite of fortitude as a cardinal virtue. His revelry at the 
defeat of an enemy, the exuberance of his joy in fighting, the 
reference to “ beak and claws,” the self-congratulation at being 
a match for an adversary, not only in knowledge but also in 
“bitterness of pen,” display a temper at times too combative, 
especially where these evidences of pugnacity are supplemented 
with the declaration of principle: “I love my friends and hate 
my enemies, which may not be in accordance with the Gospel, 
but I have found it a good wearing creed for honest men.”! 
Surely sentiments of the above kind illustrate what we are 
trying to set forth, namely, the pity of it that Huxley had not 
acquired the way of listening to teachers who would have 
seasonably urged upon his recognition the salutary “ parsonese,”’ 
that Christian charity curbs excess of hatred, and requires at 
times even a surrender of rights by forgiveness of injuries and 
love of enemies. Left to himself, Huxley so fixed his gaze on 
one side of the shield that he neglected to observe the other. 
A self-willed child won his praises, for example, when he wrote 
of his grandson: “I like that chap! I like the way he looks 
you in the face and disobeys you. I told him not to go on the 
wet grass again. He just looked up boldly, straight at me, as 


1 Vol. ii. p. 181. 
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much as to say, ‘What do you mean by ordering me about ?’ 
and deliberately walked on the grass.”! When this model of 
a disobedient child was glorified as Sandy in Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s David Grieve, the pleased grandfather wrote: “We are 
all very proud of Julian’s apotheosis. He is a most delightful 
imp, and the way in which he used to defy me on occasions was 
quite refreshing.” Similarly, he writes to Mr. H. Spencer 
sympathizing with him over their common characteristics as 
boys, “especially in the matter of demanding a reason for 
things and having no respect for authority.”* It all depends 
what is the authority that is spurned by youthful self-sufficiency. 
Of course we are not so priggish as to say that all self-assertion 
in a child is a token of future wickedness, and that the masterful 
boy will always turn out worse than the submissive ; but, viewing 
Huxley’s career as a whole, reading his words in the context 
of his whole life, and having in mind the insolent, scornful 
attitude which he took up towards all dogmatic authority, 
we are but dealing fairly with him in saying that in his 
case the admiration for wilfulness, defiance, and pugnacity 
is part of a character which fatally lacked the humility 
necessary to escape from agnosticism. Throughout the volume 
we remember nothing in praise of humility, except, perhaps, 
something like a recommendation to sit humbly at the feet of 
nature, while he has many praises of self-exaltation. This is 
pitiful but natural in a man of Huxley’s character and up- 
bringing. Certainly his chancés as a Christian believer were 
abnormally unfavourable. 

Are we, then, so picking out matters for commiseration in 
Huxley’s temperament and external circumstances as to free him 
from blame in regard to his anti-Christian position? It is very 
far from our intention to say that he was irresponsible ; neither 
do we undertake to measure his degree of guilt. Extensive 
material is put before readers in the Biography whereon to 
found a judgment; but every biography must leave much 
more unsaid than it says, and it is to the all-seeing Judge that 
we must leave the adequate sentence. Huxley did not himself 
pose as a flawless character; for besides acknowledging in 
general terms, “I have many faults,” the agony of a bereave- 
ment and the sympathy of a clerical friend wrung from him a 
declaration in terms which his friends, as friends do, would have 
repudiated had they come from any other mouth than his own. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 433. * Vol. ii. p. 145. 
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He also expresses afterwards wonder at his self-revelation, made 
under very strong emotion: “Kicked into the world a boy 
without guide or training, or with worse than none, I confess, to 
my shame, that few men have drunk deeper of all kinds of sin 
than I. Happily my course was arrested in time, before I had 
earned absolute destruction—and for long years 1 have been 
slowly and painfully climbing, with many a fall, towards better 
things.”! Honour to him for the endeavour ; but it remains a 
pity that he was so resolute in repudiating all that we know to 
be the higher means of self-correction. 

Having thus far signalized what we regard as the regret- 
able defects in Huxley’s outfit for a career, as they sprang from 
his want of early teachers, and from his self-education in a way 
fostering scepticism, obstinacy, aggressiveness, and ill-regulated 
conduct, we may now examine his theories in three great 
departments, the philosophical, the ethical, and the theological. 


I, PHILOSOPHY. 


On the theory of knowledge we have first the assertion that 
“ Cogito ergo sum is the only thing we certainly know,”? and a 
later confirmation : 


Only one absolute certainty is possible to man, namely, that at any 
given moment the feeling which he has exists.3 I know nothing of 
Necessity, abominate the word Law (except as meaning that we know 
nothing to the contrary), and am quite ready to admit that there may 
be some place, “other side of nowhere,” par exemple, where 2 + 2=5, 
and all bodies naturally repel one another instead of gravitating 
together. . . . Cogito ergo sum is to my mind a ridiculous piece of bad 
logic ; all I can say at any time being Cogito. The Latin form I hold to 
be preferable to the English, I think, because the latter asserts the 
existence of an Zgo, about which the bundle of phenomena at present 
addressing you knows nothing.® 


The gist of the contention is that our only certainty is that 
of our feeling at the moment when it is felt. Is there any 
wonder that the man was an agnostic who took such an 
irrational and self-destructive view of the powers of human 
knowledge, thereby disqualifying himself to become any one’s 

Vol. i. p. 220. 

2 Vol. i. p. 10. 

3 Vol. ii. p. 262. 

* Here Huxley’s grammar is at fault. The Zgo is implied in the termination, 


which is of the first person. 
5 Vol. i. p. 242. 
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“guide and philosopher,’ however much he might be in intention 
his “friend.” Our knowledge is too much ofa piece to allow one 
certitude alone to exist in the mind, even though it be Cogéto 
ergo sum. 

Secondly, as regards the nature of man, he rejects all 
assurance about the Ago, except that it is “a bundle of 
phenomena,” about which anything further in the shape of 
“ metaphysical speculation ” is to be ridiculed, and the theories 
of Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer are to be “believed so long 
as they are destructive,” “laughed at” when the authors “try 
to spin their own cobwebs.”! “The attempt to conceive what 
my personality is leads me into mere verbal subtleties... . 
I cannot conceive of my personality as a thing apart from the 
phenomena of my life.” He distinguishes in himself Mind and 
Body, but knows about body only his own feelings of it, and 
conceives Mind as a function, not a secretion, of body or brain 
so related that Mind never causes any of the body’s actions. The 
body acts automatically, while a corresponding series of mental 
phenomena attend the corporeal activities. It is true, he adds, 
that phenomena of intellect cannot be derived from phenomena 
of sense ; but there is no ground to postulate a substance made 
up of two constituents, body and soul.? “My fundamental axiom 
of speculative philosophy is that materialism and spiritualism 
are opposite poles of the same absurdity, the absurdity of 
imagining that we know anything of spirit or matter.” 


Next, he has opinions about Being, on which he early began 
to speculate in this strain: 


Let us suppose an Eon, a something with no quality but existence 
—this Eon endowed with all intelligence, mental qualities, and that in 
the highest degree—is God. This combination of intelligence with 
existence we may suppose to have existed from eternity. At the 
creation we may suppose that a portion of the Eon was separated from 
the intelligence, and it was ordained—it became a natural law—that 
it should have properties of gravitation, &c.—that is, that it should 
give man the ideas of these properties. The Eon in this state is 
matter in the abstract. Matter, then, is Eon in the simplest form in 


1 Vol. i. p. 242. 
* His earlier utterances were a little more promising. He tried to conceive what 
substance would be without its qualities, thereby making some distinction between 
them ; and heasks, ‘‘ Why may not soul and matter be the same substance (z.¢., a basis 
wherein to fix qualities, for we cannot suppose a quality to exist fer se—it must have 
something to qualify), but with different qualities ?” (vol. i. p. 10.) 
2 VO), 4 p2k3. 
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which it possesses qualities appreciable by the senses. Out of this 
matter by the superimposition of fresh qualities was (s7c) made all 
things that are.} 


Crude imaginings enough are these, which in maturer years 
he did not change for something satisfactory, for he gave up 
Ontology, or the Metaphysics of Being, as beyond man’s 
apprehension. 

What we have thus gleaned from the biography answers to 
our previous knowledge of Huxley’s position as a philosopher, 
gathered from his published writings on the subject; and we 
are not doing him an injustice when we affirm that clearly he 
was no authority in this department. He had no regular 
training in philosophy; his private reading, though frequent and 
interested, was not such as enabled him to do more than seize 
some difficulties, and on the strength of them reduce philosophy 
to beggary as regards human knowledge, Psychology, and 
Ontology. 


II. ETHICS. 


In Moral Philosophy Huxley, as bound to do by con- 
sistency, took up a utilitarian position, insisting that man’s duty 
was to do the work that lay before him, as a citizen of the 
world, having requirements of his own and having to allow for 
similar requirements in other men with whom he associated. 
The nature of such obligations we can according to him in a 
sufficient measure analyze as concerns our present life, while we 
remain ignorant of all,conditions in a future life, if there is to 
be for us such a state. Good life is to learn nature’s laws, and 
wisely to submit to them—not only the physical laws but also 
the laws of human nature in the entirety of its experiences— 
which testify that, on the whole, the lot of each individual is 
what he deserves—a balance of pleasure over pain if he is 
virtuous. 

I am no optimist, but I have the firmest belief that the Divine 
Government (if we may use such a phrase to express the sum of the 
‘customs of matter”) is wholly just. The more I know intimately of 
the lives of other men (to say nothing of my own), the more obvious 
it is to me that the wicked does not flourish, nor is the righteous 
punished. But for this to be clear we must bear in mind what almost 
all forget, that the rewards of life are contingent upon obedience to 
the whole law, physical as well as moral, and that moral obedience 


1 Vol. i. p. 10. 
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will not atone for physical sin and wéce versa. The ledger of the 
Almighty is strictly kept, and every one of us has the balance of his 
operation paid over at the end of every minute of his existence.! 

The last’ words of this extract will seem to many quite 
contrary to experience, which does not testify to immediate 
retribution but points rather, at least for very many proba- 
tioners, beyond the whole life on earth to an award at the other 
side of the grave. Huxley is professedly an agnostic on the 
point of such futurity, yet in spite of his agnostic theory that 
Cogito is our only certitude, he affirms “the absolute justice of 
the system of things is as clear to me as any scientific fact... . 
Not only do I not believe in compensation, but I believe that 
the seeking for rewards and punishments out of this life leads 
men to ruinous ignorance of the fact that these inevitable 
rewards and punishments are here.”* Hence the feeling almost 
of rage that came over him when at the grave of his dead child 
he heard the words of the funeral rite, “If the dead rise not 
again, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;” most 
vehemently he protests that his own struggles after self- 
reformation were quite independent of a prize to be won after 
his departure from the world. Even if there is a hereafter, 
he regards it as best consulted for by attention simply to the 
here and now, which doctrine of course is in part true. It would 
be quite against Huxley’s reiterated principle that ignorance does 
not justify denial, if he said that there was no judgment to 
come ; he stops short at asserting agnosticism as to the future, 
and the consequent futility of trying to prepare for its con- 
tingencies. 

The Romanes Lecture on the Evolution of Ethics, in which 
Huxley denied that the ethical principle is derived from the self- 
regarding principle of cosmic evolution, puzzled many critics, 
and on his audience in particular he made the uncomplimentary 
remark: “The prince of scientific expositors, Faraday, was 
once asked, How much may a popular lecturer suppose his 
audience knows? He replied emphatically, Nothing. Mine 
was not exactly a popular audience, but I ought not to have 
neglected Faraday’s rule.”* Those who were on the look-out 
for concessions to orthodoxy hoped that in the lecture they had 
got some valuable admissions ; but beyond a strong repudiation 
of Spencer’s belief in the sufficiency of cosmic evolution to account 
for man’s highest attributes, not much was gained—not much 


1 Vol. i. p. 219. 2 Jb, 219, 220. > Vol. ii. p. 358. 
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more than could be gathered from the lecturer’s frequent 
rejection of materialism and of Comte’s phenomenalism as the 
explanation of the universe. He was always ready to allow 
the absurdity of supposing “that the sense of beauty, or the 
religious feelings, or the sense of moral obligation, are to be 
accounted for in terms of sensation, or come to us through 
sensation,”! or are evolved as mechanically as the solar system 
out of the nebula. In the whole universe he recognized only a 
small plot as demonstrably moral ; the rest was non-moral, if it 
was not immoral. 

So far as mankind has acquired the conviction that the observance 
of certain rules of conduct is essential to the maintenance of social 
existence, it may be proper to say that “Providence,” operating through 
men, has generated morality. Within the limits of a fraction of a 
fraction of a living world, therefore, there is a moral providence. 
Through the small plot of an infinitesimal fragment of the universe there 
runs “fa stream of tendency making towards righteousness.” But 
outside the very rudimentary garden of Eden thus watered, I am 
unable to discover any moral purpose, or anything but a stream of 
purpose towards the consummation of the Cosmic process, chiefly by 
means of the struggle for existence which is no more righteous or 
unrighteous than the operation of any other mechanism.’ 


Thus only among men did he find a region where morality had 
some footing; while of the human race at large in its moral aspect 
his opinion was so poor that against Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
worship of Humanity he strongly protested that he would as 
soon worship a wilderness of apes as bow down before collective 


mankind in all its depravity. 


III. THEOLOGY. 


Theology in the strict sense supposes an intelligent Ruler of 
the Universe, a conception for which Huxley acknowledged no 
warrant: “If the doctrine is held to imply that in some 
indefinitely remote era, the cosmic process was set going by 
some entity possessed of superior intelligence and foresight, 
similar to our own in kind, however superior in degree,® if 
consequently it is held that every event, not merely in our 
planetary speck, but in untold millions of other worlds, was 
foreknown before these worlds were, scientific thought, as far as 

1 Vol. ii. p. 396. 


2 Vol. ii. p. 303. 
’ No theist puts God’s superiority in mere degree. 
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I know anything about it, has nothing to say against that 
hypothesis, .. . but the evidence accessible is to my mind 
wholly insufficient to warrant either a positive or a negative 
conclusion.”! This is rigid adherence to agnosticism: he is 
scornful against those who are positive atheists, but he is 
intolerant also of positive theists. A theist for him is too 
anthropomorphic, describing the Ultimate Being in human 
characters of Intellect, Will, and Beneficence. All such terms 
he regards as in their rigour indefensible ; yet he himself does 
not shrink from calling the system of things “just” and 
“beneficent.” He argues also that as the universe has been 
beneficent to those who obey its laws, we have reason to trust 
that it will be beneficent to them in a future life if there is one ; 
and that this gives assurance to the good man at death. 
However, other passages seem to limit such moral terms as 
justice and benevolence to a metaphorical sense, as appears in 
the following letter to Darwin: “If we assume that anybody 
has designedly set this wonderful universe going, it is perfectly 
clear to me that he is no more entirely benevolent and just in 
any intelligible sense than he is malevolent and unjust. Infinite 
benevolence need not have invented pain and sorrow at all, 
infinite malevolence would very easily have deprived us of 
the large measure of content that falls to our lot.”’? This 
passage, which errs in its idea of infinite benevolence as being 
an attribute unqualified by others, is worth contrasting with a 
previously quoted argument which had for its inference that 
“the absolute justice of the system of things is as clear as any 
scientific fact.” 

From the point of view held by Christians, but not 
from his own position of agnosticism, he confessed his lia- 
bility to be called an atheist: “I know that I am, in spite 
of myself, exactly what the Christian world call, and as far as 
I can see are justified in calling, atheist and infidel. I cannot 
see one shadow or tittle of evidence that the great unknown 
stands to us in the relation of a Father—loves us and cares 
for us as Christianity asserts. On the whole, the teaching 
of experience seems to me to show that while the government (if 
I may use the term of the universe) is rigorously just and 
substantially kind and beneficent, there is no relation of affection 
between governor and governed.”* If there is evidence for 
‘Absolute Justice,” in the strict sense of the term, Huxley 

1 Vol. ii. 302. o Vel. i: De gs: - FP. 206. * Vol..i. :p. 24t. 
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could not consistently reject the “affection,” for he would have 
overcome his radical objection-to the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God, and would have admitted Him to be a Person 
acting with intelligence and will. 


We have tried to present a sketch of Huxley’s position 
ethically and religiously, as also to show the philosophical 
ground of that position. The philosophy, we maintain, is funda- 
mentally bad, and leads inevitably to infidel results. It is 
against all sound reason to regard Cogz¢o as our single certainty ; 
Huxley himself is not faithful to that proposition, and he could 
not be, no matter how hard he tried, for it would be the negation 
of the rational life which, as a man, he was forced by nature 
to lead. Too frequently he departed from the rule which other 
agnostics have tried with more success to follow, namely, that of 
not being rudely aggressive against the faith of believers.1 The 
agnostic is bound in consistency to admit that the Christian 
may be right; he is aware how reverentiy a multitude of men 
hold by their Christianity; and, therefore, he ought to be tender 
of their susceptibilities. Huxley was often not so. His 
assumption that he was born to put down “ parsondom,” makes 
him offensive in his polemics, and causes him to execute at 
times something not unlike the war-dance of a savage, gloating 
over some prostrate foe. Some of his unrestrained letters are 
evidences of this self-abandonment, after all allowances for the 
jocose have been made. It was not a holy crusade upon which 
he was engaged, however true it may be that not unfrequently 
he had to meet very bad arguments, or even causes themselves 
bad. The divisions of Christendom are a sufficient refutation 
of the universal validity of all arguments advanced nominally 
on behalf of Christ’s doctrine; and it was a very divided 
or sectarian Christendom that Huxley encountered in England. 
Still, he would have been fairer to his foes and have better 
consulted his own prospects of arriving at truth, if he had 
not set up against the Gospel his principle of hatred for 
enemies, while love was kept for his friends. He died in harness, 
fighting Mr. Balfour, who had championed religious belief on the 
ground that, if it involved some difficulties, these were only 
what re-appeared in science itself when it tried to dig down to 
its own ultimate principles. Huxley’s first article on the subject 


1? Mathilde Blind said that G. Eliot differed from G. H. Lewes in her sympathy 
for the various forms of Christianity which he decried. 
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ends with the notice “to be continued ;” but he was ill when he 
wrote it, and before he could finish his second he was dead. 
According to his opportunities for knowledge God has judged 
him ; certainly he had every disadvantage in the way of belief ; 
may he in his heart at least have believed enough to have been 
saved, though to us he has left no record of such sufficiency. 
We at any rate cannot take the record of his life as a 
triumphant vindication of agnosticism, though we are aware 
that many adherents of the champion will regard his career in 
the light of a victorious assertion that their cause is bound to 
win in the struggle for existence. For them the watchword is 
“ Magna est @yvora et prevalebit ;” for their shrine the inscrip- 
tion still is, “ To the Unknown God.” 
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THERE are songs and songs.’ And that which now falls 
drowsily on my ear is in exact harmony with the world of 
these parts. The singer is an Arab in blue linen galabiah and 
red tarboosh, and he sits, knee to chin, shut up like a three-foot 
rule, in the fringe of a sugar-cane plantation which, with its pale 
green waving foliage, reaches to the verge of the river. Like 
most Eastern songs it is minor in key, nasal in tone, and 
a mere reiteration of one short melodious theme. But the 
monotonous strain blends well with the creak of the distant 
water-wheel, the whistle of the great brown hawk, the swish of 
the ripples up the side of the dahabeah, the scent of the bean- 
flower, the universal quietude, and the solemn, stately procession 
of the broad Nile. Native boats, like mammoth sea-birds with 
huge outspread wings, come gliding silently round the curve of 
the river and, like “ships that pass in the night,” vanish smoothly 
into the pale haze without sound or sign of life. Were it not 
for the splitting and tossing aside of the water by their prows, 
their reflections—as clearly defined as though they were things 
of another, under-water world—and their matter-of-fact cargoes 
of grain, sugar-cane, or water-jars, they might well be dream 
ships. 

The three sportsmen—Stalkey and Co., by name—have gone 
off in the felucca to stalk wild duck, thousands of which have 
their temporary habitation on the shore and mud islands of the 
Nile valley, the greatest bird thoroughfare in the world: and I 
am sharing the supremacy of the deck with a small and con- 
fiding wagtail. The afternoon sun of Egypt pours its blazing 
yellow light upon us from its setting of fierce blue. But neither 
of us mind. He is regaling royally from a pile of crumbs, and I 
am taking my ease in deliberate laziness to compensate for the 
toilsome task of this morning at the Rodah sugar factory. 

Such factories under the prevailing dispensation do not 
present the same saddening sight that they did a quarter of 
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a century ago—when the corvée was in operation, the labour of 
man and beast compulsory, and the wages were inadequate 
and uncertain. The old order has changed since then for the 
fellaheen,* and the tendency of to-day promises still better 
possibilities for the future. 

Rodah Factory is the property of the Egyptian Government, 
the management and huge machinery are French, and the 
workers are paid from two to three piastres (fivepence to seven- 
pence-halfpenny) a day. The landing-stage and banks were a 
busy and picturesque scene this morning, full of motion, life, and 
colour. The cane harvest is at its height and, this being one of 
its most fertile districts, cargoes of it were being despatched to 
factories on less favoured parts of the river. Men, women, 
children, camels, and donkeys were all occupied. The human 
workers stopped only, as we passed through them, to show us 
their milk-white teeth and to give us the national greeting 
“bakshish,” which comes from them as instinctively as the 
breath of their life. For in spite of the amendment of their 
condition they have not yet emerged from their sordid manner 
of habitual begging. 

The French manager, with kindly courtesy, showed us the 
process from the crushing of the cane to the crystallizing of the 
sugar. From the white cane—which yields more generously 
than the comelier purple—the clear, white syrup flows in 
incredible abundance into the great vats under the crushing 
mills ; and after the same cane had, under a second and third 
crushing, been forced to yield its uttermost (a brown and turbid 
liquid), the exhausted pith is dried and, with a certain admixture 
of coal, is used as fuel. In the long galleries, where huge vats 
of boiling sugar in different stages of refining were closely 
ranged, each with its blazing furnace underneath, the heat was 
intolerable. Indeed, one regarded with something like envy 
the unclothed comfort of the workmen whose copper-coloured 
skins precluded—it is hard to say why—any over-delicate sense 
of embarrassment. Then came the crystallizing process and 
with it, the offer of “a taste” from the palm of a steaming brown 
hand. 

In twenty-four hours the cane is reduced to refined and 
crystallized sugar of which, at Rodah, one hundred and twenty- 
five tons are turned out daily during the three months of 
harvest—from January to March—whilst the factory is open. 
Everything is relative, and though the mid-day sun was 
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ablaze and the trodden sand hot enough to burn through the 
soles of our shoes, we found the outside air gratefully cool after 
that penitential factory ; and its reminiscence enhances by many 
degrees the joy of the present. The friendly Frenchman sent 
us back to the Ooxas laden with bougainvillier, roses, irises, and 
mignonette gathered, in these early days of February, in the 
riotous flower-garden of his villa on the banks of the Nile. 


. 


“Who looks upon a river in a meditative mood and is not 
reminded of the flux of all things?” A trite and familiar 
enough metaphor, and one so apparent as to strike the most 
unimaginative mind. But the aptness of the similitude, as well 
as its universal acceptance, has lent to the river a moral being, 
so to speak, of its own. Again, when the poet of the Apocalypse 
tells us of the “ River of Life,’ he subordinates the material 
object to express his own sublime thought, and the analogy, 
though a higher one than Emerson’s, impresses, in its very 
simplicity, the uninstructed understanding. Perhaps none of 
earth’s rivers exemplify the Apostle’s figure in the same dis- 
tinctive manner as does the Father of Egypt, the virile Nile, on 
whose creative gift depend the very life of the country and 
existence of its people. 

But what has befallen the patriarch of rivers? Whence, 
during the last quarter of a century, have arisen the chimney- 
stacks and smoke-clouds, the dams, railways, and “Grand” 
hotels which spring, in the most incongruous fashion, from the 
midst of palm groves and Arab villages and are suggestive 
rather of Thames, Tyne, or Tweed than of the immutable Nile? 
Is it to show his sense of affront at such daring innovations 
that he withholds from these defaced shores the perennial wealth 
of fertility afforded by his silt-laden, muddy floods? For it is 
a fact that great tracts of land lie sterile and bare this winter by 
reason of the failure of the “summer-water” and the lack of 
the life-giving inundation. The narrow stretch of arable land 
(never exceeding fourteen miles in width) which means Egypt, 
and which borders either side of the Nile as it crosses the yellow 
desert, shows vividly green in normal winters. But, in this 
graceless year, a brown and arid strip has replaced the verdure 
except for the fringe of green in the immediate vicinity of the 
shadoofs and water-wheels ranged along the shores of the river. 
So true is the old saying that “ Egypt is the Nile and the Nile 
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is Egypt.” The result of this is that the Arab population, both 
the owners and tillers of the soil, are even poorer than usual ; if 
people can be thought of as poor whose necessities are so limited 
and who thrive and develop into a splendid manhood on a diet 
of lentils, coarse bread, and Nile water. Of such, indeed, was 
the race that “conquered Asia, Africa, and Spain, on barley ;” 
the sword of whose ruler struck dread into the Roman legions ; 
whilst his “ food was barley bread, his sauce salt, his drink water, 
and his palace built of mud.” Materially there is little change 
in the habits of the Arabs of these and those days, but other 
traces of Omar’s spirit are hard to find. 

A further disability which the drought brings in its train is 
the difficulty in navigation. The native boats have to follow a 
chequered course as they ply up and down stream with their 
heavy cane traffic, their cargoes of Keneh water-jars, and their 
freights of crowded brown humanity whom they carry daily 
from their village homes to the factories and back. Many a 
good day’s wage must be lost to the workers on board. At 
Feshn, for example, some ninety miles south of Cairo, a bend in 
the river brought us suddenly on a compact fieet of these boats 
—we counted eighty-three—all “stuckit,’ as our dragoman 
termed it. The forest of masts was picturesque but disquieting. 
For how were we to get through it? In the entire width of the 
river there was but one navigable channel, and that was blocked 
by a huge kyassah laden far above the gunwale with cane, and 
which, like the surrounding group, was firmly embedded in mud, 
whilst their owners serenely squatted on the top of their piled-up 
cargoes waiting for Kismet to release them, and smoking the 
hubble-bubble of peace in tranquil resignation. 

In mid-stream on a wherry-boat was perched a person of 
patriarchal aspect in turban and caftan—the river policeman, 
who was stationed there by virtue of his office to direct the 
congested traffic. And if unruffled placidity could have effected 
the object of his avocation, he was the right man for the place. 

For twelve hours we endured with some fortitude a condition 
of complete quiescence and immobility, except for infrequent and 
inadequate attempts on the part of the obstructionists to move 
their crafts a foot or two to one side or another ; a temporizing 
measure with a view to pacify. Meanwhile, throughout the 
day, the river swarmed with brown men who, with their clothes 
on their head, strolled from shore to shore and from boat to 
boat in water varying in depth from one foot to four feet. 
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Happily for us, nightfall brought Kismet in the form of the 
mail-boat ; and the mails being carried by Messrs. Cook and 
Son, a little concise British energy was adroitly brought to bear 
on that Egyptian inertia which prevails always in the face of 
difficulty. An appreciable effort was made to get us through 
because, where we went, the Khedival boat had to follow. Some 
jumped overboard and, putting their backs under their boats, by 
dint of sheer muscular force, such as Arabs alone possess, lifted 
their unwieldy crafts from the mud bed which had ensnared 
them. <A huge boat packed with native humanity came gaily 
up to join the throng and, on its suddenly getting aground, 
forty blue linen shirts were whipt over as many heads and 
the owners thereof leapt from its deck into the water. They 
looked like a line of bronze figure-heads as, showing only the 
muscular shoulders and bare shaven heads, they promptly 
surrounded the cumbersome hulk and lifted it over the shallows 
on the palms of their hands. Now, as in the days of the 
Pharoahs, human strength in this country accomplishes much 
which, elsewhere, is only attempted with mechanical aid. 

Deputations came from this boat and that. They all 
talked at once, whilst a surreptitious and wholly illegitimate 
consumption of sugar-cane went on unceasingly. Every fresh 
arrival was the signal for a new contention. And after much 
bickering, several hand to hand combats, a liberal use of the 
whip and considerable compulsory unloading of grain and cane 
(the heavy cargoes of which were at the root of the mischief), 
we found ourselves—just where we were, with a fresh fleet of 
gyassas coming steadily but surely out of the distance. In the 
end, however, united expostulation, threats, and force prevailed, 
and after twenty-four hours’ detention we thankfully found 
ourselves afloat and moving slowly and cautiously away from 
that curious and typical scene of fracas and stolidity. 

Such are some of the far-reaching disabilities to which 
Egypt is subject when the River Father fails to perform his 
part in the scheme of her existence. But the vastness of the 
disaster is fully equalled by that of the undertaking which, in 
the future, is to obviate it. Only those who have seen it can, 
perhaps, quite realize the audacious exploitation of nature’s 
forces which is in progress at Philz. “Can man arrest the 
tears of Isis as they flow?” is a challenge which has been taken 
up by the science and skill of the age, and the response takes 
the form of the gigantic dam which, four miles south of Assuan, 
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is to pond back into Nubia the autumn flow of the river; thus 
creating a lake, Mr. Penfield tells us,! a hundred and fifty miles 
in length and, in superficial area, something like three times 
the size of Geneva. The granite used for the construction of 
the dam is quarried from the east side of the river ;? and it will 
surely tax to their utmost the singular powers of resistance and 
endurance possessed by the syenite of those measureless and 
inexhaustible quarries of Assuan to lend obstructive force 
enough to the monster wall whose vocation it shall be to bar 
the passage of the royal river, and to say to it, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.” The water thus dammed back 
has been calculated to a gallon; as well as the number of 
thousands of square miles which, by converting it to an arterial 
system of perennial irrigating channels, it will rescue from the 
deserts of Lybia and Arabia, and bring under the magical 
influenc. of the Nile’s fertilizing alluvial waters. The ridge of 
the dam—from thirty to forty feet in width—will afford bridge 
traffic ; and its entire length, including approaches, will measure 
one and a half miles. 

The Nile is fed by the Equatorial Lakes with water in 
sufficient abundance to reach the sea, but never, as Baker wrote, 
to overflow its banks. That remains to be done by the aid of 
the Abyssinian tributaries, the Blue Nile and the Atbara, the 
only affluents of the great river. These, swollen by the rains 
which have washed down from the Abyssinian mountains a 
store of siltic deposit, cause the inundation, and not only water, 
but nourish the land. And in order to economize that half of 
the Nile water which, it is calculated, pours itself and its riches 
into the Mediterranean, the autumn floods, after expending their 
first volume and vehemence, are to be detained behind this 
monster barrier, the sluice-gates of which will be closed till the 
great reservoir is full and in readiness for the following summer. 
Then they are to be periodically opened to dispense the stored 
water which would otherwise have escaped and been wasted in 
the sea. Furthermore, the dam is so contrived that the lower 
stratum of water, the “red water” containing the fertilizing 
dregs of the silt-charged floods, shall be released daily during 
“low” Nile—between June and August. Thus shall the historic 
Nile, the river of the gods, with all its wealth of mystery and 
tradition, be brought under the masterful domination of human 


1 Present Day Egypt. 
2 From which was likewise cut the obelisk now on the Thames Embankment. 
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science and compelled to servitude. The land which, in all 
time, has been the “ Gift of the River” shall no longer be at the 
mercy of the giver, and that which has hitherto been gratuitous 
shall henceforth be wrested by a force more irresistible than its 
own from the great power which held it. 

The soil in Upper and Lower Egypt is, perhaps, the richest 
in the world, and the fellaheen with their cumbrous wooden 
ploughs, are among the most industrious of peasantries. The 
sugar-cane of the Nile valley is—like all else grown there—of 
exceptional quality ; and in this, and in the fact that Cuba, 
under the stress of war, has failed in her normal production of 
sugar, lies Egypt’s opportunity. The culture of cane, therefore, 
is to be the industry chiefly increased by the enlarged area of 
cultivable land. It is estimated—again I quote Mr. Penfield, to 
whom I refer for all facts in connection with the dam, and who 
gives his figures in dollars—that the increased irrigation will 
benefit Egypt to the extent, roughly speaking, of £20,000,000 ; 
which means an increased productive capacity of twenty-five 
per cent. The increased land-tax (16s. to 32s. to the acre), the 
sale of reclaimed land, and of water during low Nile, ought, it 
is estimated, to bring to the revenue a yearly return of some- 
thing like £400,000 ; £160,000 of which must, for thirty years, 
go to the contractors, thus aggregating a total cost of nearly 
five millions sterling. 

Thus far all promises to go smoothly and without hindrance. 
But where, in the midst of it, does fair and classic Phila come 
in? For the great lake which is to spread itself over the 
desert and reach nearly to Korosko, will likewise submerge the 
island which bears, certainly the most graceful, though far from 
one of the most ancient of the Egyptian temples ; and the 
Philz of the future, with its mighty pylons, far-famed Pavilion, 
and Isis’ stately Temple, dwarfed and deprived of their due 
proportions, and rising little more than head and shoulders from 
a sheet of level water, will convey no adequate idea of the 
Philz of present and past ages. Portions of the ancient build- 
ings—and these not the least precious in the eyes of artists 
and archzologists—will be wholly under water for the greater 
part of the year. 

It will tax a vivid and alert imagination to conceive in the 
future the alluring Phile of to-day—with the Temple rising 
from its isolated rocky bed, its garniture of palm-trees, and its 
background of bare, towering granite hills which in their weird 
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formations are but the uprising of the quarries which lie at their 
feet, and which, beyond them again, have an illimitable sea of 
golden-brown desert. With the obliteration of its fantastic 
environments Philz’s star must surely set ; and the fairest, if 
not the stateliest, pile in the Nile valley shall be offered in 
oblation for the furtherance of the country’s greater material 
good. The grave of the god Osiris, which made the island a 
pagan holy of holies, and over which Isis wept the tears which 
fertilized the valley, shall be buried under forty fect of green 
Nile water. One more thing of beauty is to be, practically, 
swept from the face of the earth to give place to one of science 
—to one indeed which, in its prevailing strength, ingenuity, and 
utility, must be pronounced excellent. 

The consideration which helps to reconcile Philz’s lovers to 
her loss comes with the reminiscence of the fellaheen’s condition 
twenty-five years ago, and with the assurance that, though they 
are even now well lifted from their past degradation of helpless 
poverty and servility, this irreparable loss to art is likely to 
bring them a further great gain. The Shillalee Arabs alone 
will suffer under the new order. Their vocation will be gone ; 
for the dahabeahs which they hauled up the cataract by sheer 
physical force are to be lifted from level to level—a rise of forty- 
six feet—in locks worked by electricity, a power which is 
likewise to be used in the future lighting of Assuan. Nothing 
can be more suggestive of the new spirit which rules here than 
the idea of Assuan lighted by electricity— unless, perhaps, it 
be that of Phile on view by searchlight, a weekly exhibition of 
which is furnished to the tourist world. Phila, embraced and 
veiled by, the tender, hallowing moonlight, and Philz, subjected 
to the rude, wanton intrusion of the violent, strange light, which 
surprises her like a midnight thief, and comes suddenly upon 
her to violate her dignity and startle her modesty, are not likely 
to appeal to the same appreciations. And yet the searchlight 
has the larger following. 

Another, and a large solace—if not an equivalent—for the 
undoing of Philz, is the renascence of some of the more ancient 
of the Egyptian Temples—notably those of Kom Ombo and 
Luxor. For this wave of modernity has—even from an artistic 
point of view—its brighter side. And as we approached the 
latter we found it hard to believe that the stately temple which 
raised its little forest of mighty pillars from the river bank could 
possibly have replaced the miserable Arab village which was the 
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Luxor of our remembrance. Twenty-four years ago the capitals 
of these pillars, like those of Kom Ombo, were almost all that 
was visible of the temple ; and they appeared in curiously in- 
congruous conjunction with squalid mud houses and hovels of 
which they frequently formed part of the construction. The 
village has vanished, and the great heap of desert sand and 
Nile mud—the accumulation of decades of centuries—upon 
which it stood has had to yield up its victim. The temple has 
been unearthed and now stands revealed in all the stately and 
venerable pomp of its 6,000 years—with its pylons and halls, 
its black granite colossi, and red granite obelisk ; the latter 
proclaiming in an inscription carved on it two inches deep, and 
as clean and sharp as though it had been carved yesterday, that 
it was placed there in memory of his father, Ammon Ra, by 
Ramesis the Great. 

The house of Mustapha Aga who, in the seventies, gave us 
a “fantasia”! by Ghawazee girls, occupied the surface of the 
ground which then filled in the central hall of the temple and 
rose to the very chins of many of the columns which were 
buried beneath. He, the house, and the Ghawazees—in all the 
plenitude of their ugliness—have vanished. So has the house of 
the village sheik who banqueted us on sheep and turkey, served 
whole and torn limb from limb by our host’s muscular hands ; 
the daintier portions of which were presented in his greasy 
brown fingers to those of his guests whom he especially 
delighted to honour. 

All these delights have been swept away by the broom of an 
advancing civilization, and in their stead we find things con- 
ventional and progressive—hotels, railways, military bands, and 
five o'clock teas. The romance of Egypt has received a rude 
shock. But the East is hard to move, and one of the most 
curious features in this land of paradox and anomalies is the 
sight, side by side, ever intermingling and yet inveterately apart, 
of the old world and the new, of the mysteries and massive 
splendour of the remotely ancient past, and the prosaic utili- 
tarianism of the forceful present. The more powerful class of 
Egyptians, which has suffered in its purse from the adjustment 
of the flagrant abuses by means of which the poor among the 
people were defrauded and beggared for its rapacious enrich- 
ment, is hardly likely to sympathize with the rule which has 
achieved this end ; whilst the fellaheen—light and joyous in 


1 Dancing Entertainment. 
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nature as the Celt—have not yet perhaps quite realized to what 
benign influence they owe the reform in their condition. But 
bakshish is the most potent of arguments in direct appeal to the 
Egyptian intelligence—and in that respect they differ little from 
other and more advanced peoples. The light is beginning to 
break. As each year brings further benefits and, with them, the 
conviction that what is theirs is really their own and not a 
merciless tax-gatherer’s, their eyes may be opened to discern, 
in spite of the persistently hostile anti-British press, that there 
must be a cause for such happy results, and that no such good 
times were theirs before “the coming of thc English.” 


SARA H. DUNN. 














The Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion. 


—_————. 


THE solicitude of Leo XIII. for the conversion of England is 
one of the most consoling features of his Pontificate ; at least it 
must ever be so to us English Catholics. It is true that in thus 
interesting himself in our return as a nation to the faith he is 
but carrying on a tradition bequeathed to him by his pre- 
decessors, who, to use his own words, “since the day when 
Gregory XIII. stirred up the remnant of Catholics left in 
England, and the Catholics in other countries, to pray for the 
conversion of England, have one after another called upon 
Christendom to unite in prayer for the conversion of a 
people who, in the words of St. Edward the Confessor, had 
‘ever borne the greatest devotion towards St. Peter and his 


>” 


successors. 
Still there is something personal in Leo XIII.’s devotion to 


this cause, which dates back to the early days of his priesthood. 
It is on record that he was won to it in 1844, by a man whose 
memory we shall ever associate with labour for the conversion 
of England, Father Ignatius Spencer. This “apostle of prayer,” 
as Cardinal Vaughan has called him, during one of his journeys 
to the Continent, met Mgr. Pecci at Brussels, where the latter 
was then the Papal Nuncio. He laid his ideas before him, and 
succeeded in exciting an interest so great that Mgr. Pecci gave 
him a solemn pledge to join in his crusade of prayer. The date 
of this meeting between the two men, was July roth, 1844, and 
it deserves to be recorded exactly, as a day, which in God’s 
Providence, may prove to have had much to do with our Catholic 
revival. 

The promise given by Mgr. Pecci, as Papal Nuncio in 1844, 
had lost none of its fervour in 1878, when he was called to fill the 
chair of St. Peter, and since then it has ever been before his mind. 
We have evidence of this in the solemn re-dedication of this 
country to our Blessed Lady and St. Peter, for it was at his 
suggestion, expressed when replying to the address of the 
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English Pilgrims in 1893, that the dedication was first made 
in 1894 which is renewed each year in June and October in every 
Catholic church throughout England. We have evidence of it, 
too, in the Holy Father’s Letter ad Anglos of 1896, which by a 
solemn official act based all our hopes of the conversion of 
England upon the power of prayer. 

And we have still further evidence of the same in the Brief 
of August 22nd, 1897, by which he erected the Confraternity 
of Our Lady of Compassion, a confraternity described by 
Leo XIII. “as a pious society, in the form of an arch- 
confraternity, with the object of hastening, chiefly by 
constant prayer, the re-union of Great Britain with the Roman 
Church.” 

It is of this confraternity we wish to say a few words. It is 
not more than three years since it was established, and yet 
even a short interval is long enough to exhaust our short 
memories, unless we revive them from time to time, and 
what better occasion for doing this than the beginning of a 
new century. 

The confraternity was established in the autumn of 1897, at 
St. Sulpice, at Paris, and in his Brief of Institution Leo XIII. 
tells us why. “We have selected,” he says, “the Church of 
St. Sulpice as the seat of this Society, both because France is 
near to Great Britain, and in very easy communication with it, 
and also because M. Olier, the founder of the Congregation of 
St. Sulpice, together with his disciples, most earnestly longed for 
the reconciliation of England with the Roman Church. More- 
over, as the Congregation of St. Sulpice extends to almost every 
part of the world, it will be able to establish other confraternities: 
of the same kind in other countries.” 

There is a strong outburst of anti-English feeling in the 
French newspapers just at present, but we must not exag- 
gerate its importance or impute it to persons not much affected 
by it. Still less must we let it suffer us to lose sight of the 
brotherly aid and interest in the cause of English Catholicism,. 
which has all along been so characteristic of the Catholics of 
France. 

To the fifth century must we go for the commencement of the 
long line of services rendered to us in this spirit, for it was in 
429 that Pope Celestine I. sent St. Germanus of Auxerre to root 
out the Pelagianism which had been planted in our midst. It 
was to the Bishops of Gaul that Gregory the Great appealed for 
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co-operation when he undertook the conversion of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. 

After the Reformation, Henry IV. in 1603 generously con- 
tributed towards the restoration and extension of the ancient 
Scotch College, “sur les fossez de Saint Victor,’ which was 
founded in Paris in 1325 by David, Bishop of Moray. 

Again, in 1611, at the request of Pope Paul V., Louis XIII. 
founded in Paris, for the use of the English students, an institu- 
tion for higher ecclesiastical studies in the old College of Arras, 
then situated in the Place Maubert. This new foundation owed its 
origin, in a sense, to James I. of England, who had caused to be 
opened an Anglican theological college at Chelsea. To meet 
and counteract the heresies propagated by this institution, 
Paul V. took the initiative with Louis XIII. in the foundation 
of the College in the Place Maubert. 

Louis XIV. in 1672 f6unded in the Rue des Postes another 
seminary for ecclesiastical students, and likewise in 1668, for 
students coming from Douay, the Séminaire de Saint Gregoire, 
built at the corner of the Rue des Boulangers, and the Rue des 
Fossés Saint Victor. 

Nor were the Irish students forgotten by this generous 
monarch. He gave over to them the Col/ége des Lombards in 
the Rue des Carmes, which institution became thenceforth known 
as the Séminaire des Hibernois. 

Mention too may surely be made of the generous hospitality 
showed to James II. by Louis XIV., for in the suite of this 
unfortunate monarch came some fifty Irish youths and maidens 
whose parents were anxious that they should receive a Catholic 
education. Louis XIV. confided their charge to Mgr. de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, who in turn entrusted the youths to the 
care of the Abbé de la Salle, the same venerable priest who 
was canonized by Leo XIII.on the 24th of May, 1900; while 
the Dames de Saint Thomas de Villeneuve, of the Rue de Sévres, 
welcomed the Irish maidens. 

In the same connection too, we may make mention of many 
English religious communities, which were unable to carry on 
their religious life in their own country, but found among the 
Catholics of France, not only safe homes, but the encouragement 
and assistance without which it would have been impossible to 


1 The Séminaire des Irlandais still exists in Paris, but no longer on the original 
site of the College des Lombards. The present building is in the Rue des /rlandais, 
near the Rue /’Homond, more familiarly known as the Rue des Postes. 
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persevere in their purpose. We refer to the Les Dames Anglaises 
at Paris, more technically designated the Sisters of Our Lady 
of Sion of St. Augustine ; the Benedictines in the Champ de 
Z’ Allouette, who so fitly dedicated their chapel to Notre Dame 
de Bon Espoir, and the Franciscan nuns who made settlements 
both at Charenton near Paris, and in several other French 
towns. 

But let us now turn to M. Olier, the founder of the Con- 
gregation of St. Sulpice, and likewise the founder, as far as one 
knows, of the first crusade of prayer set on foot in France for 
the conversion of England. Of the many distinguishing 
features of his heroic life, his ardent zeal for the conversion of 
England was one of the most salient. The thought was seldom 
out of his mind, never out of his heart. His letters, his 
journals are full of it. Thus we read in his journal for March, 
1642: 


On the 12th of March, the feast of St. Gregory, I felt myself carried 
away to offer myself to God as a victim for England, and to offer my 
life for that unhappy country, of which St. Gregory had been the 
Apostle. . . . On the conclusion of the Divine Office, I felt myself 
impelled to ask our novices to go to Holy Communion this morning in 
honour of this great Saint, instead of to-morrow, their usual day. I 
urged them to offer up their Communion for the conversion of 
England. 


M. de Bretonvilliers, immiediate successor of M. Olier in the 
charge of the Congregation, has left on record that the saintly 
founder never ceased to pray for the conversion of England, and 
that he accompanied these prayers with severe acts of corporal 
penance; also that he frequently heard him say that if it had 
not been the will of God that he should stay in France, he 
would at once have gone over to England, even at the peril 
of his life, and would gladly have sacrificed it for the salvation 
of that country. 

That he should do that was not God’s will, but he cherished 
with a tender charity the Catholics exiled on account of the 
Great Rebellion, and felt himself drawn to make ceaseless 
efforts for the conversion of their King, Charles II. Writing 
to the Superiors of his houses, he said : 


I earnestly entreat all our Brothers to recommend to Almighty 
God, through His Divine Mother, the matter of the King of England, 
with which Providence has willed I should be concerned, that he may 
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speedily be enlightened as to his religious difficulties. It was but 
yesterday that I again conferred with him on this subject. This petition 
I recommend to your prayers as earnestly as in me lies; to all of you 
in general, and to each one in particular, prayers, intercessions, Holy 
Sacrifices, are absolutely necessary every day, and are of the greatest 
importance. I trust you with it in the love you bear to Jesus, and to 
Mary who once held possession of that island as her dowry. 


As belonging to comparatively recent times, we must next 
record the efforts made by Bishop Wiseman in the years 1845 
and 1846, to interest the French clergy in the conversion of 
England, efforts in response to which fifty-three Archbishops 
and Bishops of France wrote Pastorals on the subject, and pre- 
scribed prayers, novenas, and Masses throughout their dioceses. 
Pusey himself, in a letter written at the time, attributed 
Newman’s conversion to this crusade of prayers which was then 
going on in France. 

Coming at last to our own days, we are brought back again 
to M. Olier. The crusade of prayer which he established more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago has been recalled to life 
and energy by our present Holy Father, who, mindful of their 
relation to M. Olier, has entrusted the care of it to the members 
of the Society of St. Sulpice, bidding them do their best to 
make it live and flourish. The circumstances under which this 
resurrection took place are fresh in our memories—the splendid 
gathering in the venerable Church of St. Sulpice on Oct. 17th, 
1897, when the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion 
for the Conversion of England was inaugurated in the presence 
of the two Cardinals, the Archbishops of Paris and Westminster, 
of more than a thousand French clergy, some representatives 
of the English clergy and laity, and a large concourse of 
people. It was this Archconfraternity which in the Pope’s 
words was to be “a centre for the whole world, from which 
other confraternities, like streams from an abundant spring, 
may flow forth into every part of the Lord’s vineyard.” 

The Sulpitians themselves have not been wanting in the 
apostolate thus asked of them, and it must be of interest to 
English Catholics to know what they have been doing during 
these last three years. Thanks to their enterprise, more 
than six hundred branch confraternities have up to date 
been affiliated to the Centre at St. Sulpice. The Cardinals of 
Paris, Lyons, and Rheims, of Autun and Malines, the Arch- 
bishops of Rouen, Aix, and Arles ; the Bishops of Montpellier, 
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Nimes, Marseilles, Orleans, and Arras, and other prelates have 
given in their adhesion, which of course means that they have 
accepted the obligation to further the work within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

The Sulpitian priests immediately entrusted with the 
direction of the archconfraternity, have also started a Bulletin, 
which is to appear once a quarter, and will have for its object 
to record the progress of the crusade, and in various ways to 
keep alive and spread the interest in its progress. In particular 
we may mention as part of its intended programme, that it will 
endeavour to watch the course of the English religious move- 
ment during each quarter, and have suitable articles suggested 
by the same, for the instruction of French readers. It will 
also provide them with some attempt at a history of the 
Anglican Church from its inception down to the present day. 
The Directors hope that by an organ so conducted they may 
be able to ward off any danger of the work languishing when 
the first fervour is spent, and of the “ promoters”—to use a 
borrowed term—ceasing to offer their services. 

This is what is being done on our behalf by our fellow- 
Catholics across the Channel. It may be deemed superfluous, 
seeing how much has beeri said on the subject of late years, to 
raise again the question what we are doing ourselves to 
co-operate in this apostolate. And yet, when the new century 
is just commencing its course, it does seem suitable that we 
should seriously ask ourselves what place amongst our many 
good resolutions this particular one is to have. That the matter 
concerns ourselves more closely than our fellow-Catholics 
abroad is obvious, but we may perhaps be prone to regard the 
hope of a conversion of England to the Catholic faith as 
ill-founded. Even if it be so, that is no reason why we should 
abate our efforts, for even if the country as a whole is not 
destined to return to its allegiance to the Holy See, the 
number of individual Englishmen who will do so may be many, 
and will be more or less in proportion to the zeal with which we 
besiege the Throne of Grace on their behalf. 

Does not the retrospect bear out this anticipation? We 
have but to look back on the century just closed to form some 
idea of the graces and blessings with which God visited our 
country during its course. They surely force upon our mind 
the conviction that the country is immeasurably nearer to the 
faith than ever she was since the day she abjured it. They 
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make us feel that the trials and persecutions which our 
Catholic forefathers bore so heroically are beginning to bear 
the fulness of their fruit ; that the prayers of Catholic Christen- 
dom through the three centuries are at last yielding a rich 
harvest of souls won back to God. There is a spirit too 
among our own people which is full of encouragement, much 
as there may be also that we see in them to lament. 

And outside the pale the prospect is both cheering and 
consoling. As the Cardinal has written : 


The Church in our day has been invigorated in all her parts by the 
accession to her ranks of the noblest and most disinterested characters, 
such as would honour the brightest periods of Christian history. 
Thousands of Protestants, as accurate returns have proved, submit 
annually to the Church. . . . z Among other solid reasons for hope and 
confidence must figure the marvellous change that has forced itself 
upon the Established Church. The characteristic doctrines and 
devotions of that which was but yesterday the proscribed religion of 
an insignificant English remnant, are now eagerly accepted as true. 
‘The law has been set in motion against them, but in vain. Men assume 
the name of “Catholic,” and Protestants array themselves as Catholic 
priests and bishops! The water is penetrating the ship through every 
bolt and joint. Such is the force of truth, such the power of prayer. 
It is the conversion of England fowards the Church.! 


If then it was the lot of our forefathers to sow in days of 
sorrow and suffering, whilst it is ours, by God's gracious will, to 
reap the harvest of their sowing in joy and gladness, let us not 
forget that it is also our task, not only to reap but to sow as well, 
for the generations still to come; and whilst sowing, to hope 
that, as our days are bright by comparison with those of our 
forefathers, our children’s may be brighter still, thanks to the 
work which under God we undertake on their behalf. Nor 
does the work of sowing which is thus incumbent on us, though 
it make serious demands on our spirit, make any serious 
demands on our time. So far as the Confraternity of Our 
Lady of Compassion is concerned nothing more is asked than 
prayer, and any good works that may directly, or indirectly, 
help to the attainment of the end in view. To be a member 
of the confraternity, and to gain the Indulgences with which 
it is enriched, the only obligation (besides being enrolled in 
the Register of the Association) is to say at least one Ave 

1 Manual of the Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion. By the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, pp. 9, 10, &c. 
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Maria every day in order to obtain the objects for which the 
Association is founded. 

Nothing could be less exacting, but let no one say, “I 
frequently pray for the conversion of England.” It may be so, 
but that is not exactly all that the Holy Father asks of us. The 
confraternity is an association of prayer. Leo XIII. writes: 
“We earnestly exhort all Catholics, not only in France, but 
throughout the world, who are solicitous for the cause of 
religion, to enrol their names in this Society.” 

This also is what Father Ignatius Spencer wrote to the 
French Bishops in 1856: “Nothing really great or serious 
can ever be accomplished without organization. I implore of your 
lordship that, in accordance with a suggestion of his Holiness, 
you be pleased to appoint in your diocese a priest to gather 
in the names of those who are willing to join the Association.” 


A. 





O. 














Mr. Puller and Dr. Rivington. 


———_—_>—_ 


Mr. PULLER has brought out a new edition of his Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome. It preserves the old text, but with 
considerable additions and revisions, almost all of which, it 
would appear, have been rendered necessary by Dr. Rivington’s 
Primitive Church and the See of Peter. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Rivington has not lived to see this rejoinder to his book, 
for it would have been a satisfaction to him to know how well 
his arguments have stood the fire of criticism, and how largely 
his opponent has been compelled to yield to them. His death 
is also to be regretted for a more important reason. He had an 
intimate acquaintance with the extensive and complex Patristic 
literature bearing on the subject, and would have been the best 
fitted to deal adequately with this new edition of Mr. Puller’s. 
For our own part, we have not so far had the leisure for 
the necessarily lengthy detailed comparison of the two rival 
treatises. But we may indicate a few points which will suffice 
to justify the estimate just given. 

Dr. Rivington said nothing in The Primitive Church and the 
See of Peter on the question of St. John Chrysostom’s view of 
the Council of Jerusalem. He had, however, in his Dependence 
shown that, contrary to what appears in the defective translation 
of his commentary on Acts in the Anglican Library of the 
Fathers, the Saint held St. Peter, not St. James, to have been 
the presiding spirit on that occasion. It is a pity that Mr. Puller 
should have sought to bolster up anew the opposite theory, 
which no Greek scholar after paying careful attention to the 
text could possibly maintain. It is no question of the value 
of a variant reading, but of a meaning woven into the very 
substance of the Homily. Again, Dr. Rivington, in his larger 
work, laid stress on the language of St. Clement in his Letter to 
the Corinthians. He called it the “type set” of Papal Govern- 
ment, and noted how even Bishop Lightfoot had been fain to 
see in it “the first step towards Papal domination.” Mr. Puller 
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does not venture to discuss so important a text, or even to quote 
it, but is content in a pair of out-of-the-way notes to suggest 
that similar language is used by St. Dionysius of Corinth— 
a suggestion Which no one could fairly accept who had taken 
pains to compare the text of St. Clement’s letter with Eusebius’s 
scanty reference to the letters of St. Dionysius. 

But to pass on to some points which Mr. Puller has treated 
more fully in the new edition. 

First, there is the significance which in his first edition he 
attached to the Clementine Recognitions, that is, to the letter 
prefixed to that third century romance, in which St. Clement of 
Rome, writing to St. James, is made to state that he had been 
consecrated by St. Peter and appointed to be his successor as 
Bishop of Rome. Quite categorically Mr. Puller told his readers 
that this romance “had a very far-reaching and a very evil 
effect on the later fortunes of the Church of Rome ;” in that it 
“must have established its influence at Rome some time during 
the last twenty years of the second century,” since by the year 
200 or thereabouts Tertullian speaks of the Roman Church as 
founded by Peter only, without mention of St. Paul, thereby 
making it “evident that the Clementine romance is already 
exercising its baleful influence, . . . [so] that the real inventor 
of the story of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate appears to have 
been the unknown heretic who wrote the romance.” “No one,” 
he adds, “had any suspicion that the Clementine romance was a 
lie invented by a heretic. The story was accepted on all sides, 

. others, more closely connected with the Church of Rome, 
fastened on the notion of the chair of Peter and used that 
notion to provide an apostolic basis for the growing claims of 
the Roman See... . If the author of the Clementine romance 
had not been an Ebionitish heretic, with an inherited hatred 
of the memory of St. Paul, the world would have never heard 
of the chair of Peter. It is strange how from the very first the 
Roman claims have been based on forgeries.” 

We may be sure that Mr. Puller would not have felt justified 
in making the serious charge contained in this last clause had 
he not possessed an absolute confidence in the certainty of his 
facts. But unfortunately this notion that it was the Clementine 
romance which originated the belief in a chair of Peter at 
Rome is the merest theory, unheard of in any quarter before 
Dr. Salmon, and Dr. Rivington gave it a fatal blow by proving 
that, whereas Tertullian wrote about the year 200, the romance 
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could not have reached Rome before the middle of the third 
century. Accordingly, in his new edition Mr. Puller feels con- 
strained to push on, at least to 225, the date prior to which he 
thinks he may still venture to claim that the romance had begun 
to make itself felt at Rome. This involves that he has to give 
up Tertullian, whom he can no longer regard as one in whom it 
was “very evident that the romance was already exercising its 
baneful influence.” As readjusted in deference to Dr. Rivington’s 
proofs, his argument permits him to hold only that the romance 
explains why “whereas writers of the first two centuries know 
nothing of St. Peter's Roman episcopate, some Western writers 
of the middle of the third century seem to imply that they 
believed that St. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome.” But 
Tertullian cannot be so easily discarded, for in the passage on 
which Mr. Puller had previously relied, passing St. Paul over 
without mention, he calls St. Peter the “ordainer and predecessor 
(auctor et antecessor)” of St.Clement. In other words, Tertullian 
does “know something of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate,’ and 
attributes to St. Peter just that relation to the Roman Church 
which, according to Mr. Puller’s theory, the early Christians were 
only led to attribute to him by the authority of the Clementine 
romance. Mr. Puller is not unconscious of this difficulty, and 
tries to meet it by postulating an earlier form of the romance 
which reached Rome in the second century, in time to influence 
Tertullian. This, however, is but a still further draft on the bank 
of imagination, as indeed Mr. Puller seems to realize, for it is in 
a tone of evident relief that he finally subsides into the position 
that he is not obliged to explain how the theory of a chair of 
Peter arose, that it is enough to have shown that the language 
of the writers of the first two centuries is inconsistent with its 
having been held then. But unfortunately Tertullian still besets 
him. If that writer in the passage relied on derives the 
succession and authority of the Roman See from St. Peter 
alone, elsewhere, just like St. Irenzeus—and just like Catholics 
of all ages—he associates St. Paul with St. Peter as having by 
his labours given the Roman Church the right to glory in its 
two apostolic founders. This being so, why can it not be the 
case that St. Irenzeus also, who in one place speaks of the two 
Apostles as joint founders, may without inconsistency have still 
held that St. Peter alone was the “auctor et antecessor,”’ the 
source and transmitter of authority, to the succession of Roman 
Bishops ? 
VOL. XCVII. E 
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Mr. Puller will perhaps say that at all events St. Irenzeus’s 
mode of counting the early Popes, making Clement the third 
instead of the fourth, and Xystus the sixth instead of the 
seventh, shows that he did not consider St. Peter to have been 
himself Bishop of Rome. Dr. Rivington has exploded this trivial 
argument, but the curiously false supposition which underlies 
it requires also to be pointed out. Mr. Puller does not seem 
to have thought out the idea of a Roman episcopate of St. Peter. 
St. Peter could not have been Bishop of Rome in precisely the 
same sense as his successors. To them the Bishopric of Rome 
is the title, first to their jurisdiction over that See, and then 
by way of consequence to their jurisdiction over the entire 
Church, this universal jurisdiction having been annexed to the 
legitimate tenure of that See. But St. Peter himself was first 
Primate of the Universal Church, in virtue of our Lord’s 
appointment, and then by way of consequence Bishop of Rome, 
this being the place he chose as the head-quarters of his own 
government, and as the See in which his universal jurisdiction 
should descend to his successors. Thus, to borrow Mr. Puller’s 
own interpretation of Tertullian’s phrase, St. Peter was doubtless 
the “ predecessor” (of his successors) in a large sense of the 
word “predecessor” (antecessor), and so similarly Bishop of 
Rome in a large sense of the word “bishop,” and yet in a sense 
fully sufficient to justify the use of the term by Catholic writers 
early and late. 

We cannot now discuss at length the famous passage from 
St. Irenzeus in which he claims that the Roman Church is the 
best—the most convenient, if Mr. Puller insists on the phrase— 
depository of Apostolic Tradition. We must be content to call 
attention to two points through disregarding which Mr. Puller’s 
interpretation fails. One is the distinction between the magzs- 
terium and the doctrinal tradition. St. Irenzus was indicating 
to the Gnostics sources through which they might learn the 
latter with certainty, and in this view he naturally recom- 
mended recourse to the tradition of the various Churches, whilst 
ascribing a superior value to that of the Roman Church. It is 
exactly what the Pope himself does in the present day when 
preparing for an exercise of the magistertum, and what was 
still more necessary in days when the tradition had not been so 
fully interrogated and scientifically examined. The other point 
which Mr. Puller fails to notice is the relation of the clause “ad 
hanc enim ecclesiam” to the preceding and succeeding contexts. 
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If the words of this clause could be isolated, possibly they 
might bear the sense that the purity of the Roman tradition 
was secured by the frequent opportunities which the Roman 
Church had of comparing its traditions with the traditions of 
other Churches whose representatives were constantly visiting 
it. But the idea pervading the context of St. Irenzus, both 
before and after the clause in question, is that the superior purity 
of the Roman tradition is due to the Bishops themselves 
of the Roman Church, who had received it from St. Peter 
and St. Paul and had faithfully handed it down. Hence the “ad 
hanc enim ecclesiam” clause must bear a sense which will fit into 
this sense of the whole passage. Now, if, as Dr. Rivington, with 
the Catholic writers generally, contends, this clause asserts the 
necessary agreement of all other orthodox Churches with the 
Roman Church in regard to their respective traditions, it does 
bear a sense which fulfils that condition, for to assert that is to 
emphasize the purity of the Roman tradition. But if the clause 
means what Mr. Puller contends, namely, that the Roman 
Church owes the superior purity of its tradition to the preser- 
vative influence exercised on it by other Churches, quite a 
disconnected idea is interpolated into the middle of the passage. 

Another point to which we naturally turned on opening 
Mr. Puller’s new edition was that of Gratian’s decree in 380. 
We were curious to see if Mr. Puller would still hold to the 
theory concerning it advanced in his first edition. This decree 
had been solicited by a Synod, under the presidency of 
St. Damasus, consisting of Bishops “almost innumerable,” who, 
according to their own account, had “come together from the 
different parts of Italy to the sublime sanctuary of the 
Apostolic See.” They complain in their letter to the Emperor 
that certain Bishops were still holding on to their sees, “refusing 
to acquiesce in the judgment of the Roman Bishop,” who had 
condemned them, and whom the Synod calls the one “who had 
been established judge over all.” What they sought was that 
the Emperor would cause Bishops who had been condemned by 
ecclesiastical judgments, but still persisted in retaining forcible 
possession of their sees, to be brought to Rome or to such 
judges as the Bishop of Rome might appoint. In other words, 


1 The conjunction ‘‘ezim” should also be noted, for on Mr. Puller’s theory it 
should have been ‘‘ forro” or ‘‘ guogue.” 

2 Mr. Puller would say 382, others 378, but the point does not affect the 
argument. 
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they desired that the civil power should lend its aid to enforce 
the decisions of the Church authorities. 

It was the thing most wanted at a time when the 
Arians, notwithstanding their ecclesiastical condemnation, were 
everywhere refusing to submit. But over what area of territory 
did the Bishops wish this civil enforcement of ecclesiastical 
decisions to extend? According to Mr. Puller in his first 
edition, it was asked for solely within the confines of Italy (which 
included Illyricum). He infers this because, he says, the officials 
mentioned by the Bishops as those who would have to carry 
out the Imperial decree are the Prefect of Italy and the Vicar 
of the city of Rome. The Emperor, however, in his reply 
granted what was asked for, not for Italy only, but for the entire 
Western Empire, mentioning as the officials charged to execute 
the decree, besides the two just named, the Prefect of the Pre- 
torium of Gaul, whose authority extended to Britain, and the 
Proconsuls of Africa and Spain. On this supposed excess of 
what was granted over what was petitioned, Mr. Puller founded 
a theory in which he took much pleasure. “It sometimes seems 
to me,” he said, “‘that ecclesiastical historians have hardly done 
justice to the immense importance of this act of Imperial 
legislation. By one stroke of the ven the Emperor Gratian 
created, as far as the civil power could create, a patriarchal juris- 
diction over the whole Western Empire, and vested it in the 
Bishop of Rome.” What he meant was that, as the Bishops 
gathered together at Rome came from the “ different parts of 
Italy” only, they had no authority to enact anything binding 
ecclesiastically on the Bishops of other parts of the Empire, and 
that in’‘consequence this creation of a Roman patriarchal juris- 
diction was based on a purely Erastian title. Then he went on 
to conjecture further that “the Roman Pontiffs, having acquired 
this vast extension of their jurisdiction from the civil power, set 
to work to devise a religious basis for it, and so began to talk in 
a new way about themselves as the successors of St. Peter.” 

That these subsequent Pontiffs talked in a very decided way 
about their prerogative as St. Peter’s successors is certainly true. 
Thus the very next Pope, St. Siricius, writing to a Spanish 
Bishop, lays down a rule as to be observed “ by all Bishops who 
do not wish to be torn away from that solid Apostolic rock 
upon which Christ established His Church.” Whether these 
were the first Popes to talk in that way is another question, nor 
does it seem likely that these were moved to do so in any way 
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by the Decree of Gratian. For, yielding again to Dr. Rivington’s 
criticisms, Mr. Puller in his new edition acknowledges that he had 
read with insufficient care the petition of the Bishops who wrote 
to Gratian, and that in fact they ask Gratian for all which he 
granted them—that is, to put it distinctly, beyond what has 
already been mentioned as asked for the parts of Italy including 
Illyricum, they further asked that when similar cases arose in 
the more distant parts of the Empire, a Bishop should be made 
to submit himself to the judgment of his metropolitan, a metro- 
politan should be made to come to Rome to be judged by the 
Pontiff there, or to judges appointed by the Bishop of Rome ; 
also that if a metropolitan should be suspected he should be 
allowed to appeal to the Bishop of Rome, or at any rate to 
a Council of neighbouring Bishops. 

Whatever may be said of Eastern Bishops, it is not likely 
that Western Bishops would have been content with a mere 
Erastian title to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and as they had them- 
selves solicited all that was in the Imperial decree, apparently 
these Bishops felt that Western patriarchal jurisdiction had a 
valid ecclesiastical title on which to rest, since otherwise they 
would have been asking the Emperor to enforce a usurpation. 
Mr. Puller indeed, readapting his argument to the corrected 
version of his facts, still claims that they were attempting a 
usurpation. “An Italian Council,” he says, “had no power to 
speak in the name of the Churches of Gaul, or of Africa, or of 
Britain, or of Ireland.” But this means merely that Mr. Puller 
is compelled by his principles to think so. Apparently the 
Bishops from the different parts of Italy, together with 
St. Damasus their president, and St. Ambrose, who if not at 
the Council must, as the special friend and counsellor of Gratian, 
have been largely mixed up with the whole business, thought 
otherwise; and it is likely that the fact of the Pope being their 
head, and his see—“the sublime sanctuary of the Apostolic 
See,” as they themselves called it, the see “whence flow to all 
the rights of venerable communion,” as St. Ambrose called it— 
seemed to them to make all the difference. We are aware 
that Mr. Puller argues also from a supposed resistance to this 
patriarchal jurisdiction on the part of the Churches affected by 
it in Gaul, Africa, Britain, and Ireland. But that this was so 
is easier to assert than to prove. 

We must say a word on what Mr. Puller appears to regard 
as the most important of the positions he takes up, the position 
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that saints like St. Meletius, St. John Chrysostom, and others, 
could still be saints although for years they lived deliberately out 
of communion with the Bishop of Rome. From this he deduces 
that it is not necessary to be in communion with Rome in order 
to be a member of the true Church. We cannot go into the 
tangled history of the Antiochene schism—or dissension, as it 
might more accurately be called—of the fourth century, but 
we take note that, although Dr. Rivington called attention to it, 
Mr. Puller does not even yet seem to have grasped the point 
which he requires to prove. The canonists make a distinction 
among faculties granted by the Holy See between those granted 
motu proprio,and those granted ad instantiam partis, that is, 
between those granted absolutely, the Holy See taking upon 
itself the full responsibility for the facts, and those granted 
conditionally on the truth of the facts represented by the 
petitioner. There is no reason to suppose that the Holy See 
used these technical terms in the fourth century, but the 
principle is of universal application, and is very pertinent to the 
present question. 

According to the discipline then prevailing, the Bishop of 
Rome did not appoint Eastern Bishops. A Bishop of Antioch 
was appointed, as the Fourth Canon of Niceza directed, by 
the Bishops of the neighbourhood, but when appointed it 
was his duty to announce his appointment to the Bishop of 
Rome and solicit letters of communion. Before giving these 
the latter required to know ‘if the appointment had been law- 
fully made, and particularly, as being an essential condition 
of valid appointment, if the applicant were orthodox. If the 
accounts given were satisfactory, the letters of communion 
were granted as a matter of course, but the grant was obviously 
ad instantiam partis, or valid only on the condition that the 
account given was correct. It might, on the contrary, happen that 
opposing accounts were given to the Pope, and that he came to 
a conclusion adverse to the regularity of the applicant’s appoint- 
ment, and so refused the desired letters. It might also happen 
—and this is the second possibility with which we are concerned— 
that the applicant, not his opponents, had told the truth, and 
that his claim to receive the letters of communion was sound. 
What in that case was his status when these had been refused ? 
Obviously he did not need to regard himself as out of com- 
munion with the Roman Church, for by supposition he had 
been guilty of no sin, and he certainly was not excommuni- 
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cated by the mere fact that he was not accepted as a lawfully 
chosen Bishop. He might also reasonably say that it was he 
and not his rival who was “with the Pope,” meaning that it 
was he, not his rival, who was in the position to which the Pope 
desired to accord his letters of communion, and was only kept 
out of them because the Pope had been misled about the facts, 
in which case we should expect to find him still pressing for a 
fuller inquiry on the Pope’s behalf into the facts of his appoint- 
ment. And if this were his position, and he were a man of 
truly saintly life, no one would be entitled to cite him as an 
instance proving that a man could be a saint and yet be out 
of communion withthe Pope. There is also a third possibility 
besides these two. It might be that the applicant for letters of 
communion thought himself in the right, whereas really he was 
not ; but this case falls into the preceding one, since a man 
can only act according to his lights. Finally, we must allow 
something in all these alternative cases for the one-sidedness 
and other infirmities of human nature from which even the 
Saints are not always free. 

It should be clear from this that what Mr. Puller has to 
show is not merely that St. Meletius did not receive letters 
of communion, but that his consequent attitude towards 
St. Damasus was one of disregard and defiance. And this is 
just what it was not. Here it is that the well-known letter of 
St. Jerome to St. Damasus comes in so conclusively. Writing 
from near Antioch, about 376, he says: “The Church here 
is rent into three parts, each of which is anxious to drag me to 
itself. . . . I meanwhile cry aloud, If any one is united to the 
chair of Peter, he is mine. Meletius, Vitalis, and Paulinus, all 
assert that they adhere to thee; I might assent if one only of 
them declared this; as it is either two or all of them are liars.” 
Mr. Puller repudiates the testimony of the great Doctor of the 
Church on the ground that he was at that time a “youthful 
layman smarting under extreme provocation.” The year of his 
birth is uncertain, and Mr. Puller, of course, takes the latest date 
possible, which would make him about thirty when he wrote the 
above words. Even then one would have imagined he was suffi- 
ciently mature to know what was current opinion as to the relation 
of other Churches to the Church of Rome, still more what was 
being said about their relation to that Church by the three 
party leaders in the neighbourhood where he was living ; and 
it is on this last point alone that we are for the moment 
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relying upon him. Theodoret’s account, too, of what happened 
before the Consul Sapor is in agreement with St. Jerome’s. For 
it says distinctly, that, whereas “the churches (hitherto in the 
possession of the Arians) were (by the order of Gratian) to be 
given over to those who were in communion with Damasus,” 
Paulinus, Apollinaris, and Flavian, on behalf of Meletius, each 
claimed to show this title; and Theodoret’s account adds that 
Sapor, after examination, gave the churches to St. Meletius, 
which is as much as to say that he thought St. Meletius was 
one who had made good his claims “to be in communion with 
Damasus.” We may take it then for certain that Vitalis, 
Meletius, and Paulinus each claimed “to adhere” to Damasus, 
in other words, that St. Meletius could not have been living in 
that disregard and defiance of the claims of Pope Damasus, 
which Mr. Puller’s theory demands. And, on the other hand, 
St. Damasus’s attitude to the controversy is very intelligible, and 
points to the conclusion that he also was not so averse to 
Meletius. It was hard for him to get the true facts amidst the 
opposing statements of these contentious Orientals. Probably 
he felt, as we too cannot help feeling, that Meletius, by accepting 
an election by Arians, and in other ways, had put himself into 
an equivocal position; and yet was perplexed at seeing him 
supported by saints like St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
We should expect that in such circumstances there would be 
a hesitancy in his judgment, and that his grant or refusal of 
letters of communion would be tentative only. 

The schism continued at Antioch after the death of Meletius 
in 381, each party keeping up its succession. We cannot in the 
present article discuss the bearing of this further stage of the 
history on the controversy which Mr. Puller has raised, but we 
must protest against his method of setting down his own 
inferences in language calculated to mislead his readers into 
supposing them to be universally acknowledged facts. Thus in 
his Table of Contents, in an entry referring to the later period 
of the Antiochene schism, we read, “ St. Chrysostom warns those 
who go over to the Roman communion of the wickedness of that 
proceeding.” Such methods of controversy are indefensible. 
St. Chrysostom, in the passage quoted, has not a syllable about 
“going over to the Roman communion.” 


S. F. S. 
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IT cannot be said that the question, “What are we to do with 
our boys?” possesses the attraction of novelty for readers of 
THE MONTH. From time to time during the last sixteen 
years various schemes have been suggested, various plans 
broached in its pages ; progress, so far as it has been made, has 
been reported ; the need of further work has been urged. Every 
day brings before us more forcibly the absolute necessity of 
immensely increased effort, if we are to succeed in stemming 
the leakage which confronts us on every side. We can no 
longer plead ignorance of the necessities of the case; our 
bishops, our clergy, our lay-workers all bear testimony to the 
losses which every year makes more apparent among our poor ; 
and there is too much ground for the supposition that religion 
is losing its hold upon every class of society. At the present 
time our newspapers teem with accounts of the condition of 
affairs among the lads of our large towns for which the latest 
name is “Hooliganism.” Conferences are held, panaceas are 
proposed, sensational paragraphs are penned, interest is stimu- 
lated, money is subscribed, a certain amount of remedial and 
preventive work is done—and matters remain much as they 
were. For none of these things are new: they have all been 
happening any time during the last twenty years, and were 
preceded by efforts of other kinds which tended in the same 
direction ; with how little result our newspapers, our priests, 
our courts, our reformatories, our workhouses, our prisons can 
bear witness. The most than can be said for the success of the 
various remedial agencies at work—numerous and important in 
themselves, few and insignificant in proportion to the popu- 
lation—is that, but for them, things would be even worse than 
they are. 

This being so, it is clearly our duty to help and encourage 
and stimulate these agencies in every way in our power; 
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whether by active co-operation, by financial support, or by 
endeavouring to bring home to ourselves and to others the 
necessities of the position, and the means for dealing with it. 
It is not very much that any one can do; but if every one did 
a little, the aggregate would be far more considerable than it is. 
If we took the Good Samaritan for our model, we could at least 
rescue one soul which had fallen among robbers: as it is, we 
are for the most part content, like the priest and the Levite, to 
pass by on the other side. 

The question of social work may be regarded in its relation to 
the community at large, or to Catholics in particular. The former 
aspect is not to be, and indeed cannot be, neglected ; we may 
and should gratefully avail ourselves of all the help which 
societies for promoting the general welfare can afford, and take 
part in promoting and encouraging them. At the same time, 
we may take as our own the Pauline precept: “ While we have 
time let us do good unto all men, and especially to them that are 
of the household of the Faith.” It will often happen that we 
promote our own special ends most effectively by co-operating 
in schemes for the general good: at the same time, we have 
definite aims, specially our own, the advancement of which 
must always be our primary object. 

This double view is pressed upon us by a book lately 
issued on “The Boys’ Club,”! which should be obtained and 
studied by every social worker, potential or actual, among our 
lads. The writer, Mr. B. Paul Neuman, has had twelve years’ 
experience of work among boys; he claims for his views “that 
they have been formed at first hand, and under the compulsion 
of facts.” He writes clearly, ca mly, dispassionately ; not 
indeed without enthusiasm, but with an absence of anything 
like sensationalism. He knows the weak points of the work 
at present carried on; he is perhaps almost too severe a critic 
of its shortcomings; but his facts are manifestly facts, and 
his inferences are the result of intimate knowledge. Every 
social worker who can read and think will do well to invest 
half-a-crown in this little volume and study its contents; it 
can hardly fail to interest and to stimulate to fresh efforts, the 
result, it may be, of new and larger views as to the requirements 
of workers and of those for whose good they work. 

Passing in review all that is being done for boys, and taking 


1 The Boys Club, By B. Paul Neuman, London: David Nutt-and Co. 
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his facts and examples from different parts of London and from 
clubs under different kinds of management, Mr. Neuman con- 
siders the permanent results attained inadequate to the trouble 
expended, and attributes the comparative failure to the neglect 
of education as a necessary factor in club work. The first 
sentence of his preface strikes the keynote of the volume: “ The 
gospel of this little book is education.” It is worth while to 
consider this point somewhat in detail, for it is one for the 
recognition of which the present writer has long pleaded, and 
pleaded for the most part in vain, so far as Catholic boys’ clubs 
are concerned. 

It is very well to disarm a criticism which is too common 
among ourselves by saying at once that I do not regard educa- 
tion as a panacea for every evil, and as the unum necessarium 
in social work. Canon Barnett has lately advocated the com- 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools as a remedy for 
Hooliganism. I have no confidence in this remedy, even if it 
could be applied, and I do not think it could. For example, in 
London the favourite evenings for manifestations of disorder 
are Saturday and Sunday. Unless we are to suppose that the 
emollient influences of education on the other nights of the 
week will extend to these, it does not seem that the end will 
be attained; and the difficulties already attendant on the 
enforcement of attendance of children at elementary schools 
does not lead one to anticipate that the coercion of working- 
lads in the first flush of their independence will prove more 
successful. 

Yet I am certain that it is undoubtedly essential to anything 
like permanent success in work among Catholic boys that 
education should occupy an important place. It is painfully mani- 
fest that this is not the general view, for,so far as I can ascertain, 
little attempt is made to carry out any educational work in our 
London boys’ clubs—or indeed even in our clubs for men. 
Mr. Neuman formulates a similar indictment against boys’ clubs 
as a whole: 


Perhaps the first thing that strikes a visitor to the London Boys’ 
Clubs is the absence, or, at any rate, the weakness of the educational 
element. He may go from club to club any night in the week and 
hardly meet with anything in the nature of a headwork class. He may, 
if he be lucky, find a drawing or wood-carving class, or even a 
Shakespeare society, but, if he does, he will generally find also that 
the members form a very small proportion of the whole. Billiards and 
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bagatelle, draughts, dominoes, chess (occasionally), cards, coddam, 
gymnastics, and boxing. These are the staple occupations. Even in 
the few clubs where the educational side of the work is recognized, 
there is a curious absence of any system in the instruction. There 
are a certain number of classes, and a boy is expected or required to 
attend one during the session: that is all.} 


It would appear, however, that Mr. Neuman’s educational 
requirements are somewhat high. Indeed, from the standpoint 
of our Catholic clubs, education in those he cites as examples is 
by no means wanting. For example, at the Franklin Club, 
there are classes in writing, arithmetic, dictation, English 
grammar, geography, English history, shorthand, French, wood- 
carving, and drawing; at Lyndhurst Hall the junior members 
do drawing and wood-carving ; the “old Northeyites” at Lime- 
house —whére “the recreative element is almost unduly 
subordinated to the educative”—have classes in ambulance, 
history, arithmetic, drill, wood-carving, inlaying work, manual 
training, drawing, recitation, and “life and duties of a citizen.” 
The St. Andrew’s Home and Club has the “three Rs,” short- 
hand, French, wood-carving, and drawing; the “Webbe Institute,” 
in which Mr. Neuman considers “the educational side, even for 
a London club, curiously weak,” has reading, writing, Shakespeare, 
ambulance, carving, music, Bible class, besides numerous 
“ physical exercises,” which also form a part of the curicuium of 
all the clubs previously mentioned. St. Francis’s Club, Notting 
Hill, the only Catholic club tabulated (which it seems hardly 
fair to consider “typical,” although Mr. Neuman is careful to 
point out that the boys are of a specially poor class and “ very 
desultory in their habits”), contrasts somewhat unfavourably 
with these examples, and I confess I should feel far more satis- 
fied with our Club work than I do at present if such a standard 
as any one of those cited could be established. 

The mention of St. Francis’s Club suggests a reference to the 
Catholic Social Union, under whose auspices it was set afoot in 
1894. If anything were needed to show how terrible is our 
apathy in this direction, it would be found in the fact that only 
two Boys’ Clubs belonging to the Union are managed by 
men, St. Francis’s and Kensal New Town. These clubs have 
three workers each ; a number which cannot be adequate in the 
former case, where the lads—115 in number, with an average 
attendance of 50—are “of a rough and insubordinate character ; 
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the attention of the workers is chiefly and constantly directed 
towards the maintenance of law and order,” and the club is 
“badly in want of cash.” At Kensal, on the other hand, where 
“the tone of the club is perfect,” and an “excellent spirit is a 
tradition,” there is absolutely no hint of any form of educational 
work, although games flourish ; here the number of members is 
80, with an average attendance of 25. 

These two clubs represent the entire contribution of men’s 
work to the Union for which the Cardinal has so earnestly 
and persistently pleaded throughout his archiepiscopate. There 
are doubtless other clubs on the north of the river—at the 
Oratory, for example, good work is being done—as there are on 
the south, in no way connected with the C.S.U., and a certain 
amount is done for boys by the ladies’ settlements ; there is 
also the Boys’ Brigade, of which I shall have something to say 
later. The Cardinal estimates that there are nearly 40,000 
children in his diocese alone between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty—“ the period of profit and loss ;” and only seven men— 
in addition to those already named there is one helper at Tower 
Hill—have come forward to help him. A little—a very little— 
is being done by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul: far less 
than was the case in past years, when the need was less present 
to us than it is now. 

It is no part of the duty of the present writer to impute 
responsibility ; his only aim is to call attention to the facts, 
But at a time when “lay help” is discussed at conferences, 
talked about in private, and written about in the newspapers, it 
would seem desirable that attention should be called again and 
again to the fields of labour which lie open to cultivation. 
There are societies and men banded together for religious 
observances—gilds, confraternities, sodalities, and the like. 
Does it never occur to the members, I wonder, that one means of 
promoting the welfare of their own souls is to be zealous for 
that of others? The priests who direct these societies are not 
likely to fail in impressing this upon the members: why does 
so little come of it? 

For it has always seemed to me that Club work among 
Catholics is essentially a religious undertaking. Mr. Neuman, 
while he considers that a club should be undenominational, fully 
recognizes the importance of the religious influence, and his 
“ideal plan” seems to me that which Catholics can and should 


adopt as a basis : 
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The ideal plan would be for a club to spring up in connection with 
some place of worship, availing itself of the existing organizations as 
far as possible, drawing, perhaps, its first members from the Sunday 
school and its first workers from the congregation; then, as it grew, 
seeking premises of its own, near, if possible, to the parent institution, 
in cordial but independent relations with it, governed by men and 
women familiar with the work and in warm sympathy with it, many of 
them naturally belonging to the church. Such conditions would not 
only favour the development of a flourishing club, but would also serve 
the best interests of its parent.} 


It is obvious that if the ultimate aim of a Catholic club be 
religious, this can only be attained by confining membership to 
those who are Catholics at least in name. The religious side 
must be worked with much tact, and with every consideration 
for the weaker brethren. Occasional absence from Mass on 
Sunday, even without valid excuse, must not be made a cause 
for expulsion: it may even be necessary to exercise great 
delicacy in first suggesting attendance, and even then you may 
frighten your boys away. This, of course, will sound dangerously 
lax to those who are unaware that sometimes under the very 
walls of our churches there are whole families who never darken 
the doors save for a baptism, and, alas! not always for that. 
I remember some years ago, when our club at St. George’s 
consisted entirely of working lads, a contingent, some twelve in 
number, applied for admission from a street mainly inhabited 
by non-practising Catholics. Only one of the boys ever dreamed 
of going to Mass, and his attendance was intermittent. After 
some weeks, during which we carefully abstained from any 
reference to the subject, the two most amenable to influence 
were approached one Saturday night. They explained that 
they “’adn’t bin used to it,” and that their people never went ; 
but at length reluctantly gave a half promise to come the next 
morning. Not only did they not appear, but they and the 
whole gang from that time forward absented themselves from 
the club. The fact that two pairs of boxing-gloves disappeared 
simultaneously caused their defection to be keenly felt by the 
remaining members. The prescription popularly but erroneously 
attributed to Mrs. Glasse, “ First catch your hare,” must always 
be borne in mind by the promoters of a boys’ club. 

Our chief effort was to ensure the Easter Communion of the 
members. For this purpose one of the clergy gave a course 


2. PS 966. 
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of addresses on three consecutive evenings in Passion-week, and 
the Communion took place on Palm Sunday ; we chose this day 
because it allowed two other Sundays for the fulfilment of the 
precept. This worked extremely well; but it manifestly could 
not have been pressed had not the club been Catholic. 

Experience has taught the importance of education as a 
factor in providing that permanent interest in a club which 
is essential to its success; but I should be inclined to lay less 
stress than Mr. Neuman does on the necessity of “system in 
the instruction.” I should place much higher in the scale the 
educational and refining influences of books, music, and pictures. 
I know by repeated experience what interest can be excited 
by an elementary Shakespeare class, which can easily be made 
attractive to lads of the errand-boy type. In the same way, 
interest can be excited both in music and pictures, and the 
refining influence of these extends farther than the actual know- 
ledge and interest inspired by the things themselves. I am quite 
aware that by saying this, I bring myself again to the charge 
of zstheticism, affectation, and I know not what besides ; I also 
know that what I am saying is true, and I can support my 
statement by concrete examples. I should lay more stress on 
the result of reading than Mr. Neuman appears to do, and 
should differ from him when he is “inclined to be thankful for 
the change” of taste which has led boys to substitute Comc 
Cuts and Scraps for the “ Bloods,” if I were not convinced that the 
latter hold their own, a.d that the former are only an additional 
influence in the direction of a low intellectual standard. 

Mr. Neuman’s remarks on the importance of education as a 
factor in club management may well be reproduced here : 


To begin with, educational work is disciplinary as well as informing. 
The very fact that in many cases it cuts against the grain makes it from 
this point of view more effective. Every properly conducted class is a 
lesson in self-control and good manners as well as in the specific subject 
of study. It is also of the greatest practical utility, especially where the 
accommodation is limited. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a 
properly organized and efficient series of classes doubles the capacity 
of aclub. Two hours is a long time for healthy boys to be left more 
or less to their own devices without getting into mischief. The with- 
drawal into a class of a dozen at a time for half an hour makes a 
wonderful difference, not only to them, but to the others as well. But 
besides these considerations there are others of still greater importance. 
The moment a boy begins to take an interest in any intellectual pursuit 
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the club holds him by a new bond, and he becomes accessible to 
personal influence by a new avenue. The mere mastery of facts or 
figures may have no direct bearing on character, but indirectly they 
may modify it toa great extent. ‘“Dulness,” says Mr. Stead, “‘is the 
devil.” Perhaps it would be more correct to say that it is the devil’s 
opportunity. The empty nature, the undeveloped faculties, lie open to 
temptations against which the man of wider outlook and of many 
interests is well defended. And though it is true that the conceit of a 
little knowledge is often ludicrous, it is also true that the densest 
ignorance is quite compatible with the most serene self-esteem. The 
surest result of real education is a sense of how much there is to learn, 
and how little time in which to learn it, and happy the boy or man who 
has got as far as that.} 


Experience convinces me that it is not difficult for many of 
our working boys to “get as far as that ;” indeed, it seems to me 
that this is one respect in which they are more easy to deal with 
than the class immediately above them ; the former are willing 
to be taught, the latter know everything already—or they act as 
if they thought so, which comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Neuman is not greatly in favour of Boys’ Brigades, 
which he considers based on a “ preposterous illusion ”—words 
which, though employed by the late Henry Drummond in 
describing the brigade, have hardly in their context the meaning 
here attached to them. Space will not allow the discussion of 
the matter, but it is of some interest to readers of this 
Review,” as the publicity given to the scheme in these pages, 
when it was first set on foot at Bermondsey, did much to secure 
its adoption elsewhere. In South London there are companies 
in eight missions, and others across the river. The movement 
at Bermondsey originated in a night school, and was thus the 
direct outcome of that educational work which Mr. Neuman 
and I equally desiderate. What may be done in other com- 
panies, I know not; but at Bermondsey the educational side 
continues to succeed admirably, and the boys thoroughly enjoy 
the classes. At the last inspection, H.M.’s Inspector said he 
saw nowhere more earnest work and application; there are 
classes in shorthand, typewriting, drawing, painting, and arith- 
metic, with an average attendance of 60; music is just being 
taken up. The members of this battalion are mostly teetotallers ; 
the result of the Brigade upon attendance at church and the 
sacraments have been most marked. Mr. Neuman’s personal 


a Ae 2 May, 1899. 
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experience seems to have been unfortunate; but a visit to 
the Bermondsey Company will, I think, impress favourably 
those who know any of the surroundings of our children in 
the poorest parts of London. 

With regard to management, Mr. Neuman favours a 
beneficent autocracy rather than government by a com- 
mittee of members. He pleads for a more lavish expenditure 
upon the clubs, the annual cost of which he estimates at 
from £2 10s. to 44 per member, according as we exclude 
or include the rent of the premises. This he considers 
neither unreasonable nor impracticable; but we fear it will 
be long ere Catholics will rise to this level. He rightly points 
out that “the best workers in clubs will all bear witness 
that in this association (of employers and employed) they have 
received far more than they have been able to give.” He would 
start a club by selecting twelve boys during their last six months 


at school—a plan which has much to recommend it. “ Re- 
member,” he says, “that your club can never realize its 
possibilities till it is open every night in the seven;” the 


average in Catholic Social Union clubs is three or four nights 
weekly ; one boys’ club is only open on Fridays. He pleads 
most earnestly for Sunday as “the very night of all when it is 
desirable to have the club open,” wisely adding, “I should 
incline not to throw open the club till eight or a quarter-past ; 
there would then be no question of interfering with the boys’ 
attendance at some religious service.” 

Much more might be said about Mr. Neuman’s suggestive 
volume—for instance, about the admirable chapters on gymnas- 
tics, rowing, and swimming (these contributed by experts), and 
cricket; but my aim is rather to induce our workers to obtain 
the book for themselves, and primarily to urge upon Catholics 
the vital importance of taking some share in this vitally 
important work. Those who can, z.e. who are both willing and 
competent to give personal service, render the most efficacious 
of any help; but money is also ne@ded, and this those who 
cannot give such service might supply. It must never be 
forgotten that a club is a thing suz generis ; it is neither a con- 
fraternity nor a night school, especially not the former, and 
any attempt to make it into either of these will ensure failure. 
At present the staff of workers—even among girls, where, 
however, they are far more numerous than among boys—is 
deplorably small, considering the large number of Catholic 
VOL, XCVII. . , F 
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young men of the leisured and commercial classes who might 
readily spare a night a week to this great work of charity. 
It is manifest that the leakage cannot be coped with by such 
half-hearted exertions ; yet if the Cardinal's appeals meet with 
so feeble a response, it can hardly be expected that lay 
advocacy will succeed in stirring the sympathies of men. But, 
unless our losses are to continue and to increase, if the Church 
is to retain her proud pre-eminence as “the Church of the 
poor,” sympathies must be stirred, and co-operation, earnest, 
if inadequate, obtained ; and this can only be done by frequent 
appeals, however feeble, setting forth the urgency of the case. 


JAMES BRITTEN, 
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Il.—THE ROSARY. 
VII.—WAS THE ROSARY INSTITUTED BY ST. DOMINIC? 


THE case against the commonly-received story of the origin 
of the Rosary falls naturally into two portions. The first 
consists of the negative argument, the absence, in other words, 
of any mention of St. Dominic’s name in connection with this 
devotion for nearly two centuries and a half after his death. 
The second, which is more positive in character, finds a 
sufficient explanation of the so-called Dominican tradition in 
the popularity enjoyed by the revelations of Alan de Rupe at 
the end of the fifteenth century. If we limit our view to these 
broader features of the indictment, the case may in some sense 
be said to stand where it did when the Bollandists first opened 
the discussion a hundred and fifty years ago. But to present 
this, as a full account of the matter, would be very misleading. 
Historical studies have never made more progress than during 
the century just concluded. At no time has more been done 
to open up the sources of our knowledge of the past. And the 
result is that the main lines of the argument indicated by the 
Bollandists have been strengthened in every detail. What was 
in their day a high probability seems now to have become 
nothing less than a certainty. Such at least is the light in 
which the matter presents itself to the judgment of the present 
writer, and it is precisely because he sees so little room for 
doubt that he considers it a duty to deal with the question here 
and, even at the risk of giving offence, to speak his views 
frankly and plainly.1 It will be understood, however, that there 

1 Perhaps no better justification could be found for reviving this discussion than 
the tone adopted by the writer who has undertaken to answer these articles in the 
Trish Rosary. He assures his readers that ‘‘if there is one part of St. Dominic’s 
ministry better authenticated and better known than another, it certainly is that 


which is connected with this widespread devotion.” ‘‘ Better known,” perhaps; but 
‘© better authenticated ”!! He remarks again: ‘‘ By this time, indeed, Father Cuyper’s 
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is no desire on his part to make an expression of personal 
opinion take the place of evidence. The facts of this evidence 
will be stated as impartially as may be, and must be judged on 
their own meritS. Moreover, as answers to this series of papers 
on the Rosary are being published in a cheap and popular form, 
the writer feels that it is in every way desirable that any one 
who is interested in the subject should make himself acquainted 
at first hand with the case for the defence. The information 
given in a footnote, will, it is hoped, render this practicable for 
all readers of THE MONTH with a minimum of trouble to them- 


selves.? 

Before passing further, it will be well to determine as clearly 
as possible what the commonly-received tradition precisely is. 
It would occupy too much space to quote at length what we 
find set forth in Papal utterances, or in the Breviary, or in the 
biographies and manuals of devotion which are most widely 
read, but it would be easy to prove that the tradition is clear 


upon the four points following. 
First: St. Dominic did not merely revive or adapt the 
Rosary ; he invented it, and under God must be regarded as its 


first author.” 

erroneous statement (denying the claim of St. Dominic), made more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago, ought to haye been buried in oblivion, and it is not a little 
surprising therefore to see it resuscitated by an English essayist.” Similarly, he 
speaks of this ‘‘ unedifying controversy,” and the ‘‘ painful necessity” of noticing it. 
Obviously, the writer thinks that historical truth is like a right of way, and establishes 
its title by prescription. If it be disedifying to raise the discussion now, it would 
on these principles be worse than disedifying to raise it twenty years hence; and yet 
there is surely a difficulty which needs an answer. 

1 In the (English) Rosary, a series of articles by Father Wilfrid Lescher, O.P., 
in answer to THE MONTH, began in the November number. The /rzsh Rosary 
published its first article on the subject in December. Both magazines may be 
obtained from Williams and Butland, 47, Little Britain, London, E.C.; the former 
costs one penny, and the latter threepence. Obviously the mention of these articles 
will not be understood to imply any agreement with the criticism contained in 
them, nor, I must add, any acknowledgment that that criticism is always unex- 
ceptionable in point of fairness. For a fuller statement of the Dominican case, 
the reader may be referred to Drane, Life of St. Dominic (Longmans); Danzas, 
Les Temps Primitifs de 1’ Ordre de St. Dominique, vol. iv. pp. 336, seq. (Oudin, 1877) ; 
Father Procter, O.P., Zhe Rosary Guide (Kegan Paul, 1900); the article of the 
Abbé Duffaut, read before the Catholic Congress of Fribourg, in 1897 ; Father Esser, 
O.P., Unserer lieben Frauen Rosenkranz, pp. 144—175 (Paderborn, 1889); Father 
Leikes, O.P., Rosa Aurea; and the article Rosenkranz in the Kirchenlexikon. 
Amongst the older books, Mamachi, Annales Ordinis Predicatorum, and the various 
contributions to the subject by Benedict XIV., are the most noteworthy. The 
Votum of the latter may be conveniently consulted in Larroca, Acta Sancte Sedis 
pro Societate Rosarti, Lyons, 1891. 

2 See the brief Consueverunt of Pope St. Pius V., and the Breviary lessons for 
the feast of the Holy Rosary. 
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Secondly: The Rosary or Psalter of our Lady, as instituted 
by St. Dominic, consisted of 150 Hail Marys and 15 Our Fathers, 
together with meditations on the life of our Lord. 

Thirdly : Our Lady appeared to St. Dominic in a vision, and 
committed the Rosary to him, to be used more particularly as 
a spiritual weapon against the Albigenses.” 

Fourthly: St. Dominic and his followers prized the Rosary 
as one of their greatest privileges and treasures, and preached it 
throughout the world, establishing also confraternities cf the 
Rosary.* 

I do not think that these conclusions in any way overstate 
the tradition which we find contained in Papal documents, in 
the authorized liturgical books of the Church, and in approved 
authors. To suppose that any Dominican in the first century 
after St. Dominic’s death had never heard of the Rosary, or of 
his holy founder’s connection with it would, it seems to me, run 
quite counter to the view now for a long time in possession. But 
if this much be granted, the silence of the early centuries is 
inexplicable. Let us see what this silence amounts to. 

I. Biographies and Chronicles.—Although it may be true 
enough that the early lives of St. Dominic are somewhat 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, they are still tolerably numerous. 
We should be well within the mark if we said we possessed 
fifteen different accounts of the Saint compiled within about a 
hundred years after his death,* some of them by those who had 
personally known him. To these we have to add a large 
number of general chronicles compiled by Dominicans, ¢,g., that 
of St. Antoninus of Florence, O.P., in the fifteenth century, not to 


1 Jb, This is strongly affirmed by Father P. von Loé, O.P., in the Atrchenlexikon. 
‘‘Dennoch kann man nicht von dem Bestehen des Rosenkranzes zu dieser Zeit 
sprechen, da zum Wesen desselben ebenso nothwendig wie das Abbeten der Pater 
noster und Ave Maria, der Betrachtung der Geheimnisse des Lebens, Leidens und der 
Verherrlichung Jesu Christi . . . gehdrt.” (p. 1277.) This does not coincide with 
Father Esser’s view, for I must reaffirm with emphasis, what some of my critics 
have professed to doubt, viz., that Father Esser, O.P., in his articles in the Katho/zh, 
in 1897, states most unequivocally that the first trace of meditations in connection 
with the Rosary is to be found in the c/ausude of Dominic the Carthusian, and that 
out of these clausule have grown the fifteen Mysteries with which we are now 
familiar. 

2 See the Breviary lessons, the Raccolta, &c. 

3 This last fact is distinctly affirmed in the Bull Ordo Predicatorum of 1601. 

* To the list given by M. Guiraud in his excellent little Vie de St. Dominique, 
two or three others would have to be added. He does not, for instance, mention 
Galuagno de la Flamma, nor the French metrical romance, nor the Spanish text 
published not long since in the Analecta Fratrum Predicatorum, 
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speak of those which have no connection with the Order of 
Preachers. In nearly all these narratives the importance of the 
Albigensian crusade is recognized, and yet it is admitted that 
down to the year 1475 or later, no single biography or chronicle 
speaks of the apparition of oar Lady, nor mentions the Rosary in 
connection with either St. Dominic or the Albigenses. It was 
not the way of the Religious Orders in the middle ages to hide 
their light under a bushel. The miracles of St. Dominic, his 
other visions, ¢.g., that of our Lady concerning the Dominican 
habit, that of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, &c., are mentioned 
by one biographer after another, but not a word of the Rosary. 
Certainly it is quite conceivable that one chronicler, or two, or 
even three might accidentally pass over an important event 
which they had no particular reason to bear constantly in mind. 
But if they really said their Rosary every day, if they believed 
that this was a form of prayer directly revealed to their holy 
founder, preaching it themselves to the people and founding con- 
fraternities to perpetuate it, if they were persuaded that therein 
lay the secret of the triumph of the Church over the Albigenses, 
is it conceivable that one after another all should pass it by 
without the faintest reference or allusion? Let me suppose—it 
seems to me a generous allowance—that the chances are even 
against any particular biographer omitting the Rosary vision 
from his narrative ; still the chance against fifteen biographers 
in succession omitting this incident would be more than 30,000 
to one. But without wishing to press this mathematical estimate 
of the probabilities, which no doubt is modified in practice by 
the tendency of biographers to copy one another, it may be said 
that a closér examination of the narratives themselves does not 
diminish but only adds to the marvel. We find that minute 
details are given by such a writer as Gerard de Fracheto (c. 1256) 
regarding the devotional practices common amongst the first 
companions of St. Dominic, and this with special reference to 
our Blessed Lady and the marks of favour shown by her to the 
Order, and yet no word of the Rosary. We notice that in the 
very matter of the crusade against the Albigenses an apparition 
of the same Blessed Virgin to a Cistercian abbot, prophesying 
the rise of the Dominican Order, is duly chronicled by several 


1 See particularly p. 149 in the J/onumenta (Edit. Reichert). Limited space 
precludes me from quoting illustrations of the sort of information one does find in 
these early biographies. But they ought to be read to appreciate how inexplicable is 
the silence about the Rosary. 
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writers, while nothing is said of the vision vouchsafed to 
St. Dominic himself. We know that a distinct command was 
given by the General Chapter of Milan in 1255 that anything 
which the brethren remembered in the way of miracles or 
visions, or other matters of edification connected with 
St. Dominic or the history of his Order, was to be written down 
and sent to the Prior of Bologna or the Father General, and 
that this injunction eventually bore fruit in the compilation of 
the Vite Fratrum of Gerard de Fracheto, and in the Lzdber de 
Apibus of Thomas de Cantimpré. And yet with all this no 
statement of any kind to connect St. Dominic with the Rosary, 
or even to give it prominence as a Dominican devotion. On 
the contrary, we have sometimes a phrase which seems almost 
to exclude the idea! of any such apparition of our Lady as is 
now universally taken for granted. 

II. Early Deminican Sermons. —The Order of Friars 
Preachers has at all periods of its history justified its name 
by the many models of sacred eloquence which it has 
bequeathed to posterity in every language. As will be seen 
by consulting the subject index printed at the close of Quétif 
and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum, there have been 
literally hundreds of Dominicans since the close of the fifteenth 
century who have printed courses of sermons on the Rosary. 
But in the first two centuries of the existence of the Order, we 
have no record of a single Dominican who has taken the 
Rosary for the subject of any sermon, much less of one who 
attributes the devotion to their holy founder. This is not because 
the sermons themselves have disappeared. M. Lecoy de la 


! It is hard, for instance, to believe that if Galuagno de la Flamma had ever heard 
of such an apparition of our Lady to St. Dominic to teach him the Rosary he would 
have omitted all reference to it in the following passage. Galuagno is describing the 
vision of our Lady blessing the Dominican Brothers in their dormitory. He knows 
of two previous apparitions of our Lady to the Saint, one the famous vision of Christ 
with the arrows when our Lord was appeased by His Mother’s presenting to Him 
St. Dominic and St. Francis, the other the equally famous vision of our Lady deter- 
mining the Dominican habit. But the Rosary vision, here as elsewhere, is conspicuous 
by its absence. ‘* Completa aspersione beata virgo cum descendere incepisset de 
dormitorio beatus Dominicus genu flexo, licet alias ipsam vidisset ait: ‘O domina, 
quod est nomen vestrum?’ Illa respondit : ‘ Ego sum illa regina misericordie, quam 
omni sero post completorium salutatis dicentes Salve Regina,’ &c. . . . Quo dicto 
statim disparuit. Tunc beatus Dominicus ad ecclesiam rediit et in laudes divinas 
prorumpens gracias agebat beate virgini dicens: ‘ Ecce tu virgo benedicta istum 
ordinem me vidente a filio tuo impetrasti, ecce me vidente habitum nobis contulisti, 
nunc tercio me vidente fratres in lecto aspersisti.?” Galuagnus de la Flamma 
(Edit. Reichert), § 22 ; Cf. Apoldia, 112—118; Fracheto, i. 6, § 7, 8; ii. 143 iii. 24. 
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Marche, though he is dealing primarily with French libraries 
only, enumerates in his Chaire Francaise au Moyen Age, no less 
than eighty Dominican preachers of eminence who lived 
between 1220 and 1300. In nearly all cases he is able to refer 
to some manuscript containing specimens of their discourses, 
often to huge collections embracing hundreds of sermons in 
one volume. Jn the case of not a few, ¢.¢., St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, Humbert of Romans, Bartholomew 
of Tours, William Perraud, Nicholas de Biard, Nicholas de 
Gorran, &c., more or less complete collections of these sermons 
have been printed. And yet neither from manuscript nor 
printed sources,! has any word, so far as I am aware, yet been 
produced tending to connect St. Dominic with the Rosary. And 
it is, I submit, in such a matter as this, that the Bollandist case 
has been enormously strengthened since they first began the 
discussion in 1733. At that epoch Father Cuyper’s attack 
might in some sense be said to have taken the defenders of 
the Rosary by surprise. They might reasonably have urged 
that they were not ready with their proofs ; that references to the 
Rosary as founded by St. Dominic no doubt did exist in early 
Dominican writers, but that time, much time, was needed to 
discover them. More than a century and a half has elapsed 
since then, and one asks: “ Have any such allusions connecting 
St. Dominic with the Rosary yet been produced?” Even though 
collections of medizval sermons are not much read,’ still they 
are constantly passing through the hands of librarians and 
others thoroughly competent to “spot” a thirteenth century 
allusion to St. Dominic and the Rosary. One single unequivocal 
passage would practically settle the controversy. No one would 
more gladly or more loyally do his best to give the fact publicity 
than the present writer, if only Father Denifle, or Father Esser, 
or Father von Loé, or Father Reichert, or any other medizval 


' T have, for instance, carefully examined the volume of Humbert of Romans, 
General of the Dominicans in 1254. As he professes to give specimens of sermons 
adapted to every class of audience and every possible occasion, no more likely 
collection could be suggested for a discourse dealing with the Rosary or addressed to 
the brethren of a Rosary confraternity. There are sermons addressed to guilds or 
confraternities of our Lady, but there is not the faintest allusion to anything 
resembling the Rosary, though he describes servéa¢im all their pious practices. 

2 None the less, it would be easy to compile a tolerably long list of writers, 
besides M. Lecoy de la Marche, who have devoted much attention to medizval 
sermons. Any one of them would appreciate the value of an early allusion to the 
origin of the Rosary, and there are plenty of able Dominican scholars quite 
au couiant with medizval research who would publish the find throughout Europe. 
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student of eminence, such as the Dominican Order at the 
present day has no lack of, were able to come forward and say, 
“Here is a passage from a manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, pronounced by M. Delisle to be unquestionably 
of the thirteenth century. The preacher exhorts his hearers 
to recite the Rosary or Psalter of our Blessed Lady, because 
this manner of prayer was specially revealed by her to the holy 
Father St. Dominic. A photographic reproduction of the page 
may be procured by all who apply for it.” Perhaps some 
testimony of this kind may really be forthcoming. If so, I have 
not heard of it. What is certain, is that nearly a century and 
a half after the Bollandists threw down their challenge for 
proofs, after all the research made in the interval, one finds 
Pére Danzas, O.P., who is considered by Father Bridgett and 
Mother Drane to have studied the question “ with extraordinary 
care and diligence,” making the following avowal : “It would be 
vain to ask the writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
I will not say for a page specially devoted to the origin of the 
Rosary, but for as much as a text, a single passage containing 
any direct or deliberate statement on this subject.” ! 

Ill. Ascetical and Exegetical Treatises—Here again is 
another vast field in which abundant memorials of the 
devotional practice and feeling of early Dominican writers lie 
embedded for all who care to search for them. One takes 
up such a work as the De Laudibus Marie, commonly attri- 
buted, but perhaps incorrectly, to Albertus Magnus, or one of the 
various expositions of the Ave Maria, or Commentarit super 
Evangelium “ Missus est,” or the Salve Regina. Why is it that 
if by a rare chance we find any allusion at all to the Rosary in 
such treatises, it is of the faintest and remotest kind ; without 
any more sense of proprietorship than if the writer were a 
Franciscan, or a Carthusian? It was not the way with the 
Religious Orders in the middle ages to be so impartial and 
self-restrained in vindicating their special prerogatives. It was 
certainly not the tone which we find used among the writers of 
the same Order after the revival of the Rosary by Alan de Rupe 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. And from this 


1 One of the critics of my first article who objects to my saying that there is ‘‘no 
direct testimony connecting the name of St. Dominic with the Rosary for two 
centuries after his death,” will find that I am not the first to use such a phrase. 
Father Danzas’ words are, *‘un énoncé direct, intentionnel.” (Ztudes sux les Temps 
primitifs, vol. iv. p. 337-) 
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abundant literature again—one needs to examine the five or six 
hundred folio pages which Echard devotes to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries to understand how much the early 
Dominicans wrote and what they wrote about—no scrap of 
testimony to connect the Rosary with St. Dominic. 

IV. The Evidence of Art.—We are accustomed now to regard 
the rosary beads, almost as much as the star, as the special 
attribute of St. Dominic, but in all the extant representations 
of the Saint earlier than about 1475, there is not, I believe, a 
single instance of his being depicted with the rosary. The 
most noteworthy monument of this kind is the famous tomb 
of St. Dominic at Bologna. It might be urged with regard to 
the pictures of the early fifteenth century that these belonged 
to a time when the devotion of the Rosary had confessedly 
fallen into desuetude. But the tomb at Bologna was begun 
when many of the Order were yet alive who had known the 
founder himself, and who, according to the tradition ordinarily 
received, must have learned the Rosary from him and preached 
it under his direction. In all the figure groups and details of 
which this famous work of art, due chiefly to Nicolo Pisano, is 
made up,! there is not a trace of the tradition about the Rosary, 
although the statue of our Lady is introduced in the place of 
honour, between the group representing the miracle of the 
raising to life of Napoleon Orsini, and that of the miracle of 
Fanjeaux, where the book of St. Dominic thrown into the 
flames remained unconsumed. Similarly, in all the numberless 
figures of the Saint and of his brother Dominicans, painted by 
Fra Angelico of Fiesole, there does not anywhere seem to be 
the slightest indication of the Rosary. The absence of any 
memorial of the sort is particularly remarkable in such a 
painting as that of the glorification (Verherrlichung) of the 
Dominican Order, to use the name which Professor Kraus? 
gives to the fresco upon the east wall of the Spanish chapel at 
St. Maria Novella, in Florence, in which all the triumphs and 
privileges of the Order of Preachers are commemorated. 

If I lay some stress upon the absence in medieval art of any 
indication connecting the Rosary with St. Dominic, it is because 
the one serious piece of evidence adduced by Father Esser, O.P., 
in his Rosary book, 1889, and Father von Loé, O.P., in the 


1 See the splendid monograph of Father Berthier, O.P., Ze Zomdleau de 
S, Domingue, 1896. 
2 See his Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, vol. ii. part ii. p. 151. 
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Kirchenlextkon, 1896,' is of this nature. It is stated by them 
that after the Battle of Muret a chapel was dedicated to 
St. James in the parish church of Muret to commemorate the 
defeat of the Albigenses, and that in this chapel a fresco was 
painted representing our Lady, between St. Dominic and 
Simon de Montfort, giving the Rosary to the former. A copy 
of this painting was also preserved in the Inquisition of 
Toulouse. Now, even accepting Father von Loé’s assertion 
that these paintings were seen in the last century by competent 
antiquaries, and pronounced to be thirteenth century work, I 
venture to urge that, though the figures themseives were really 
ancient, nothing could be simpler than the introduction at a 
later age, when the legend was widely diffused, of such a 
detail as the rosary in our Lady’s hand. No one has ever 
questioned that St. Dominic’s preaching and prayers played a 
conspicuous part in the campaign against the Albigenses. It is 
quite likely that a painting may have been executed associating 
him with our Lady and Simon de Montfort.. And when at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the story of the apparition 
of our Lady to St. Dominic, bidding him conquer the Albigenses 
by means of the Rosary had become everywhere current, 
it would have seemed the natural thing that in any restoration 
of the picture the rosary should be supplied. This much 
is certain, first, that the two paintings referred to are now 
no longer in existence—I have not even heard that we possess 
so much as a rough sketch of either of them, or that we know 
that both showed the rosary; secondly, that neither on his 
tomb nor in any existing representation of St. Dominic of 
early date is there any indication whatever to connect him with 
the devotion. So difficult is it to apportion correctly the extent of 
subsequent partial restorations, that controversies are continually 
arising in the case of nearly all early paintings. The famous 
picture in the Lateran, by Giotto, of Boniface VIII. instituting 
the Jubilee, is an instance in point. On account of certain 
later architectural features its attribution to Giotto was much 
contested, but M. Eugene Muntz has recently been able to 
prove conclusively that these architectural features are the work 
of a restorer, and the picture itself unquestionably Giotto’s. It 


1 I mention these two writers because they are both eminent members of the 
Dominican Order who have given special attention to historical research. Theirs 
are the most recent pronouncements on the subject which can in any way be said to 
be representative or authoritative. 
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is instructive too to compare the language of Father von Loé 
in 1897 with that of Father Mamachi in the eighteenth century. 
The former implies that the testimony as to the age, &c., 
of the pictures is that of experts,! but Father Mamachi, 
who seems to be the chief source of our information, speaks 
much more guardedly. He does not pretend to have seen the 
pictures himself, but writes throughout from the report of 
others.2, One would like to know who the experts were, and 
in any case the archeological science of the early part of the 
eighteenth century was far from infallible. I do not know 
anything which has impressed me more with the general 
weakness of the arguments in favour of the traditional story of 
the Rosary than the fact that paramount importance should 
be attached to such second or third-hand evidence as this. 

The headings so far mentioned by no means exhaust the list 
of extraordinary omissions, which are so difficult to explain 
consistently with the supposition that the Rosary was instituted 
by St. Dominic, and was regarded as the special privilege of the 
Order which he founded. I must pass rapidly, however, over 
those which remain. 

V. Internal Legislation of the Order.—Here again is a matter 
in which modern research has added much to our knowledge. 
The Acta both of Provincial and General Chapters either have 
been or are being most carefully edited ; but has one single fact 
or ordinance been brought to light which would show that the 
Rosary was officially recommended or practised, much less was 
a devotion of Dominican origin? Surely we might expect to find 
some instructions as to the erection of Rosary confraternities ; 
for it is part of the traditional story (confirmed by a Bull of 
Pope Clement VIII.), that these were begun by St. Dominic 
himself, and flourished in the Order from the beginning. Surely 
we ought to meet some casual allusion to the Rosary, either as 
inflicted as a penance, or as commended for private devotion, or 
as prescribed in the suffrages of nuns and lay-brothers, or as 
a suitable topic for sermons. We are told by defenders of the 
received tradition that the fervent practice of this devotion as 
inculcated by St. Dominic gradually waned, so that when 


1 “Doch wurden sie in vorigen Jahrhundert wiederholt sorgfaltig geprift und 
als authentische Zeugnisse jenes Ereignisses anerkannt.” (A?rchenlexikon, att. 


Rosenkranz. ) 
* “ Ferunt . . . ipsum sacelli opus et tabulz esse ejusmodi ut periti antiquitatum 


viri qui ea viderint seeculo omnino xiii, confecta fuisse judicent.” 
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Alan de Rupe began to preach it again about the year 1470, it 
seemed to be quite a novelty. But these points of decaying 
fervour are precisely the very matters which are wont to become 
most prominent in the Acts of General Chapters. The Acta 
have been preserved almost from the beginning, and are nearly 
all printed. Why is it that we nowhere hear anything of the 
growing neglect of the Rosary ? ! 

VI. Papal Constitutions—It has been urged by Prosper 
Lambertini, and will be found duly chronicled by Ripoll in the 
Index to the Bullarium of the Dominicans, that certain Papal 
privileges and Indulgences were conceded in the fourteenth 
century to confraternities of the Holy Rosary established by the 
Friars Preachers at Padua, Piacenza, and Milan. Here again 
any pious believer who takes the trouble to look up the facts 
will find his belief in tradition and trust in authorities rudely 
shaken. The Papal concessions are there sure enough, and they 
are granted to guilds (confratrie) of our Lady connected with 
Dominican churches, but unfortunately there is no kind of 
mention of, nor ever the remotest allusion to, the Rosary. It is 
simply assumed by Ripoll and the rest, that these guilds of our 
Lady (at the time common all over Italy,as one of the sermons 
of Blessed Humbert proves) must necessarily have been Rosary 
guilds. One has only to turn to the close of the fifteenth 
century, after Alan de Rupe’s time, to mark the contrast and to 
find how fully and explicitly the Rosary is described, both in 
naming the guild and in specifying its practices. In the first 
two large folios of Ripoll, of 700 pages each, containing the 


! This heading might be much more fully developed. One has to study these 
Acta of General and Provincial Chapters to understand the prodigious variety of 
details which in one way or another come to find a place there. Here are two 
specimens of the sort of entries in which we might expect to find an allusion to the 
Rosary, but do not: ‘‘General Chapter of Bologna, 1252. Quilibet sacerdos per 
totum ordinem pro fratribus nostris defunctis dicat xxv. missas, clericus totiens vii. 
psalmos, laicus vero totidem vicibus C pater noster.” (Ac¢a, Edit. Reichart, p. 69.) Or 
again: ‘‘ General Chapter of Paris, 1256. Volumus ut qualibet septimana dicantur 
in quolibet conventu vii. psalmi cum litania a fratribus prostratis, cum oracione de 
beata virgine et beato Dominico et /veffabilem cum versiculis, pro bono statu ordinis.” 
These are the famous ‘‘litanies” which worked all kinds of miracles, amongst others, 
it is said, bringing about the sudden death of Innocent IV., who was no friend to the 
Order. It is Father Reichert, O.P., who mentions this in his note, p. 83. Whence 
the Cardinals said: ‘‘ Cavete a litaniis fratrum przedicatorum quia mirabilia faciunt.” 
So also the old Constitutions, ¢.g., ‘*De levioribus culpis. Clamatis de supradictis 
et veniam petentibus iniungitur unus psalmus vel duo vel cum psalmo disciplina vel 
amplius.” (See Analecta Fratrum Predicatorum, vol, ii. p. 633 ; cf. ii. p. 647 3 iii. 


pp. 56 and 344.) 
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Papal Constitutions of various kinds granted to the Dominican 
Order during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there is 
not a single mention of the Rosary, whereas in the later 
volumes representing the period subsequent to 1475, the 
references to it swarm. Why should there be this difference? 
If there had been confraternities of the Rosary existing in the 
thirteenth century, was there any good reason why Papal 
privileges and Indulgences should not have been procured then 
just as they were procured at a later period? Or again, to 
mark another omission, was there any intrinsic reason why the 
houses of the Order should not have been dedicated to the 
Queen of the Holy Rosary! in the thirteenth century as in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth? But no authentic early example 
of such a dedication has ever been adduced. 

VII. Alivacles and Legends of our Lady.—In the chapters 
Father Danzas has devoted to the origin of this devotion, we 
hear a great deal of a certain. grande légende or Mariale, a 
collection of popular stories from which he supposes Alan 
de Rupe to have derived his wonderful examples about 
St. Dominic’s preaching of the Rosary. However plausible this 
may seem, neither Father Danzas, nor any other writer on the 
same side, has yet been able to trace any one of these stories 
to any source older than Alan’s time. Every student knows that 
huge collections of such miracles and legends were compiled 
in the middle ages to serve as exempla, edifying anecdotes, 
which might lend interest and variety to the sermons addressed 
to the people. Dominican writers were foremost among these 
collectors of anecdotes, and the names of Vincent of Beauvais 
in the thirteenth and John Herolt in the fifteenth century 
readily occur to the mind. But there is not one single story 
in these authors which connects the Rosary in any way with 
St. Dominic or the Dominicans. Non-Dominican collections, 
e.g., those of James de Vitry, or James de Voragine, are equally 
silent, neither is there anything more to the point to be found 
in the hundreds of stories, Cantigas de Santa Maria, versified 
by King Alfonso el Sabio, in St. Dominic’s own native land 
fifty years or so after his death. The Promptuarium Mariale 
of John Herolt, O.P., who wrote in the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, is particularly noteworthy. Out of his hundred 


1 In the lists of foundations which have been published in the Analecta Fratrum 
Predicatorum, a few older houses bear the title of the Rosary (e.g., Tortosa, vol. i. 
p. 60), but I know of no evidence to show that this was the original dedication. 
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legends of our Lady, only one (the last) has any reference to 
the Rosary, and that, oddly enough, is the story of the reve- 
lation to the Carthusian monk of Treves, recorded in my second 
article. 

VIII. The Process of Canonization.—Last, but by no means 
least, we have the depositions of the numerous witnesses 
examined shortly after St. Dominic’s death regarding his share 
in the crusade against the Albigenses. Not a single one of 
them makes the faintest reference to the Rosary, a fact which 
the modern Bollandists, like their brethren in the last century, 
regard as alone constituting an almost fatal objection to the 
commonly received tradition. If the Rosary was the divinely 
revealed antidote by which the venom of this particular heresy 
was to be extirpated, if, as we are told, the repetition of the 
Hail Mary was intended as a formal protest against some 
superstitious misuse of the Our Father, if in the church of 
Muret the rosary was painted in recognition of the victory 
which St. Dominic had won by its means, how is it that less 
than a score of years afterwards the witnesses in their depo- 
sitions, while full of the services St. Dominic had rendered and 
of the miracles which he wrought at this crisis, never by any 
chance come to mention the Rosary ? 

I have,been taken to task by one of my critics for stating 
that there is no testimony on the other side to set off against 
this inexplicable silence. 

I must! defer, however, to yet another paper, the considera- 


tion of the more serious attempts that have been made to 
produce evidence in favour of the common tradition. The 
supposed will of Anthony Sers has been so often quoted that 
it deserves more than a passing notice; while the story of the 
writings ‘of RAlan de Rupe seems to demand almost an entire 
article to itself. 


H, T. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EDWIN GALBRAITH was the only Catholic man who moved in 
the same circle as the Venns, and the only one whom they ever 
met. They knew him intimately, for he visited them frequently 
at Eaton Place, and stayed sometimes for weeks together at 
Brookethorpe. Mrs. Venn was honestly glad to possess his 
acquaintance, and to prove the fairness of her views by thus 
cultivating a Catholic. She was jealously afraid of the aspersion 
of narrow-mindedness on the subject of her husband and 
children’s religion ; and she honestly considered that in all her 
doings—even in the way she had brought pressure to bear on 
Nevile and Edith’s concerns—she had acted without any bias. 
Nobody could say that she kept aloof from Catholics if she 
cultivated the familiar acquaintance of this young man. Whether 
she would have equally encouraged the intimacy of other young 
Catholic men of more dangerous tendencies is a mere matter of 
conjecture ; but she felt no fear as far as Edwin Galbraith was 
concerned. She liked him for his pleasant and popular social 
qualities, and, notwithstanding his acknowledged want of fortune 
and consequent inability to marry, saw no danger in intercourse 
with him. In spite of his harmless nature he had an inveterate 
propensity to fall in love with every woman he talked to, and 
was on really tender terms with every pretty girl of his acquaint- 
ance—and yet there was no mother so anxious-minded, and no 
girl so foolish as to believe that Edwin’s attentions had anything 
serious in them. Hecould not help it. It was his nature to 
make himself as charming as he possibly could to every one, and 
to pay flattering attentions, equal in degree though differing in 
kind, to every woman with whom he was thrown. He could 
pour out butterfly chat most fascinatingly and brilliantly when 
with the frivolous ; while he talked superficial science, philosophy, 
or metaphysics with those of more intellectual tastes. Nor did 
he omit to charm the older ladies and chaperones by his 
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deferential and confidential manners, and thoughtful, almost 
womanly attention to their every want. 

Though he was more liked by women than by men, there 
were some of these latter, whose intellects were of his own 
calibre, with whom he was very popular ; for his abilities were 
really above the average, though spoilt by vanity and an over- 
weening self-appreciation. He chose his society with great 
wisdom, and carefully consorted with his kind ; for, while he 
had completely gauged the depths of his intellect, he possessed 
a fairly accurate knowledge of its shallows. He was, therefore, 
rarely tempted to venture into deep waters, or to give the 
benefit of his cleverness where it would not be appreciated ; 
though sometimes his vanity misled him, and induced him to 
measure swords with men of real intellect, who, having weighed 
him in the balance and found him wanting, had betrayed their 
want of appreciation of his superficial brilliancy. The bitter 
mortification which had ensued was buried deep in Edwin’s 
memory, rankling there among the black-letter days of his life. 

In spite of his palpable worldliness, he was no merely 
nominal Catholic. He was the offshoot of a good home and 
family, had been brought up at a good Catholic school, and had 
never wavered in the profession of his faith. Furthermore, though 
no one could accuse him of a thirst for spiritual luxuries, he 
never wilfully neglected any positive precept of the Church, 
although his more strict relatives thought that he put rather a 
wide interpretation on their meaning. 

When Edwin left school, where he had more or less dis- 
tinguished himself, especially in those subjects somewhat 
removed from the routine of his studies, he scornfully rejected 
any of the more obvious professions, and resolved to devote 
himself to literature. He was fortunate enough to find an 
opening, such as it was, for his abilities, and his contributions to 
certain weekly papers were appreciated and paid for. On one 
or two occasions he succeeded in having more ambitious articles 
inserted in the larger magazines ; but his instincts, quickened 
by vanity, forbade him to risk failure by trying his hand at 
literature of a more solid nature. 

He very soon discovered, however, that successful as were 
his fugitive attempts, and highly as he valued his brains, he 
could not live by them. At the same time he made the 
discovery that his social qualities were likely to prove more 
lucrative than his highly-prized intellectual ones: and thus it 
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happened that ere long society became his real, though not 
ostensible, profession. It paid him very well, and if at the end 
of the year it had suited his dignity to make such a calculation, 
he would have found that very few of the dinners he had eaten 
had cost him a farthing. He might also, had he chosen, have 
made another calculation, rather startling from a Catholic point 
of view, which was that he had passed half the Sundays in the 
year without hearing Mass, having been the guest in houses too 
far from a church to allow him to do so. Be it said, however, 
that he never neglected to hear Mass if the church were within 
what he considered reasonable distance. He was quite aware 
of his deficiencies in this respect, but his conscience was 
untroubled. He accepted the omission as inevitable, just as a 
soldier or a sailor might accept it when prevented by his duties 
from hearing Mass. 

Such was Edwin Galbraith, the only Catholic man the 
Venns knew or consorted with. 


He had been dining one evening at Eaton Place, and now, 
after dinner, was sitting in a corner of the drawing-room, 
talking to Maud Venn. Habitually he sought out /¢éte-a-tétes, 
but this time Joan was unavoidably drawn in to makea third in 
their conversation. Maud was one of those pretty girls with 
whom Edwin’s manners were most tender and confidential ; and 
the fact that the pretty girl should be a Catholic was an 
additional charm in his eyes. It is true that she had not much 
to say for herself, but she was a good and amiable listener, and 
looked charmingly, though somewhat inanely, sympathetic, 
while he poured out his wisdom for her benefit. He leaned 
very closely over her, and felt on a sufficiently intimate footing 
with her to turn her bracelet on her arm and examine its 
setting. 

“So here we are at the end of another season, Miss Maud,” 
he said, with an ostentatious sigh. ‘ How time flies! and what 
a sense the irrevocable passing away of these months gives one 
of the waste—the unpardonable waste—of one’s opportunities ! 
When we first met in this room five months ago, I had all the 
keen and enthusiastic sense that a new leaf of life was being 
turned over; and yet here we are at the end of them 
unchanged! Men may come and men may go, but we go on 
for ever! Only a few illusions smashed, a few more efforts 
disappointed, a few more grey hairs in our heads ! 
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Maud sighed sympathetically. She had no more idea of 
what he meant than he had himself; and she felt that she 
would much rather he devoted his conversation to the setting 
of her bracelet, with which he persistently toyed while he 
spoke. Now, however, he let it go, and taking her fan in his 
hand, began to flutter it. Then, feeling that the conversation 
required some impetus, he turned to Joan, whose eyes had been 
fixed on him with wonder while he was rippling out his words. 

“Miss Loraine,” he said, with a sad intonation in his voice ; 
“what do you think of life? ” 

“ What a big question,” she replied, with a laugh. 

He looked a little abashed, and proceeded with more sense 
and reality: “How does this London world strike you as a 
Catholic? I ask this, because I understand that you have 
lived a good deal abroad.” 

“TI do not think I like it,’ Joan replied, simply. “ But I 
really do not know enough about it to set up as a judge. It 
takes my breath away, and I feel as if I might answer your 
question better two months hence.” 

“When I hope I may have the joy of renewing it,” he 
replied quickly, with a smile and gallant bow, which, however, 
was, as he perceived, quite thrown away on Joan. “And yet,” 
he continued, returning to the former subject, “life must be 
lived by Catholics as well as by others. It would not do for us 
to keep out of the strife.” 

“TI do not think,” said she, “that we should be any the 
better for being in it; but I do not know, for I haven’t tried it. 
I have led a very secluded life since I have been in England.” 

“*Wasting your sweetness on the desert air,” he quoted 
promptly, though once more feeling that pretty speeches did 
not go down with this girl. ‘“ Seriously,” he continued, “is it 
not a pity to seclude yourself? I think itis the duty of us 
Catholics to mix in society as much as we can.” 

“Do you mean for our sake, or for the sake of society?” 

“For both. It cannot be anything but good for our cause 
as Catholics to show ourselves, and so to prove that we are not 
behindhand in the battle of life.” 

“But,” replied Joan, deliberately, “what has got to be 
proved is that we are very much to the front; and I don’t 
think that London society is quite the right battlefield for us.” 

“ Ah, now,” cried Edwin, replacing the fan on its owner’s 
knee, as she thought a little abruptly, and rubbing his hands 
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gleefully ; “let us argue that point. Why not London society ? 
You will never find a more mixed society; so here is an 
opportunity to prove to all classes the fallacy of the old- 
fashioned notion that we are behind the rest of the world.” 

“Tt all depends on what you mean by being behindhand. 
Looking at what we are, of course in one sense we ought to be 
behindhand ; and to be so is to be really in the front.” 

“Oh, don’t, Miss Loraine; don’t go beyond my depth in 
that cruel way,” protested Edwin, with a gesture of mock 
despair, which Joan ignored as she went on: “I think that the 
battlefield of the world, as you call it, is an unfair one by which 
to test our position, being one in which we cannot excel without 
degrading ourselves. We must fight on our own ground, or we 
shall be like those strong-minded women who try to be as 
manly as men, and who, if they succeed, only make themselves 


’ 


disgusting.’ 

“Oh, fie, for shame, Miss Loraine! You should not be so 
down on your own sex!” 

“ And,” continued Joan, loftily disregarding the interruption, 
“] have a common-sense fear that the utmost we could prove on 
the battlefield you propose is that we are no better than the 
rest of the world.” 

“But are we?” he asked. He looked completely satisfied 
with this remark, which he hoped his hearer would consider to 
be crushing. . 

“We ought to be,” was Joan’s reply ; “and if we are not, for 
pity’s sake let us hide our diminished heads, and not parade our 
unworthiness before the whole world.” 

“You know, Miss Loraine,” he returned, trying to adapt his 
tone to the seriousness of hers, “as one grows older (I may say 
this to you) one sees many things which, rightly enough, one 
was not shown in one’s sheltered and susceptible youth—for you 
do not expose a sapling to the full force of the north wind. 
The greatest of all the painful lessons learned in one’s manhood 
is how very little better Catholics are than non-Catholics. As I 
mix with the world, and as my mind expands, the distinction 
between the two strikes me as less and less. I own,” he con- 
tinued, hurriedly, for he wished to have his say out, and saw 
that his only chance lay in not giving Joan the opportunity of 
uttering the indignant words which he perceived she was ready 
to pour forth, “I own that as this dawned upon me it was 
painful, but I should have been untrue to myself had I shirked 
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the subject. I do not wish to shock you, Miss Loraine, for I 
know how terribly strict you are, but I was about to say that 
as one mixes in the world, as one emerges from what I may 
call the farmyard of one’s youth, and spreads out one’s wings, 
exulting in one’s new-found strength, one soars to mountain 
heights, and views life with more perspective in one’s ideas. 
Life becomes a great whole, and what, in the delightful valley 
of one’s youth, one believed to be everything, assumes its right 
proportions.” 

“T scarcely understand you,” replied Joan; “or at least I 
hope I don’t, for I will not believe you mean one half of 
what you say. How can you, who know what it is to be a 
Catholic P 

“Don’t prejudge me,” interrupted Edwin. “I commit myself 
to no assertions, I assure you. Possibly I allowed myself to be 
carried away by excitement, and I trust that I in no way pained 
you. I own that at times the temptation has been to consider 
the Church less absolutely necessary, and the advantages of 
being a Catholic less supreme than I had been taught to believe : 
but, in all truth, though I have to acknowledge that good exists 
outside the Church, I assure you on my honour, that I do not 
undervalue the merits and advantages of our own persuasion.” 

“Tf that be the result of mixing in what you call the world,” 
said Joan, bitterly, “I will shut myself up in a dungeon rather 
than mix with it. Of course many of those outside are good, 
and thank God for it! But I have the hope that all we have 
has not been given to us in vain, and that, judged by the light 
of the Beatitudes, good Catholics are more pleasing in God’s 
sight than they are. But what has that got to do with the 
question? We all, I suppose, know how unlike we are to what 
we were intended to be; and that we are not better ought to be 
a matter of prayer and fasting, instead of one of satisfaction and 
congratulation, as it is with you.” 

“No, no,” he replied, quickly ; “you misjudge me. I never 
spoke of satisfaction. I used the word temptation.” 

“One, anyhow, to which it is evident that you have been 
glad to yield,” cried Joan, impetuously. 

“You really have no right to say that!” retorted Edwin, 
sharply, abandoning his suave manner of speaking. 

“Don’t, Joan ; don’t, Mr. Galbraith,” exclaimed Maud, with 
an opportune interruption. “I see mama looking this way ; 
and she will wonder what you are talking so excitably about.” 








psaae spetete oe cease 
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“True,” said Joan, quietly. “I am afraid I was not quite 
polite, Mr. Galbraith. I cannot say all I should like to say 
now ; but perhaps some day we can have it out.” 

“ A moment to live for,” replied Edwin, with an idiotic bow, 
for he had quite recovered himself. 

“ But,” resumed the girl, “to return to our first point. If 
you think that Catholics are no better than Protestants, why do 
you want us to mix in society? We cannot improve those 
outside, and I doubt their being able to improve us.” 

“ Because,” said he, “there are so many prejudices against 
us, which only a closer acquaintance with us can dispel. I was 
going to say this when you interrupted me and took me so 
cruelly to task. It takes a great deal to make non-Catholics 
understand that we are not behind them. I can assure you that 
it was a long time before I found my own level. Even you will 
admit that our education is hampering, and that the inferiority 
of our schools really handicaps a man, until an opportunity is 
given him of asserting himself. It was only by refusing to be 
suppressed, and by systematically asserting my right to be 
heard, that I found my proper level ; and I now find myself on 
a footing of perfect equality with any one. I fear you may 
think my remarks egotistical, but I only cite my own case as 
an example of what a Catholic can do if he wishes it. I assure 
you that sometimes men have told me that it was quite a 
surprise to them to find out that I was a Catholic.” 

Joan could not help laughing so merrily that Edwin was 
nettled, and asked her reasons with a look of real injury. 

“Forgive me,” she replied; “I could not help laughing, 
because your words so fully prove just what I was longing to 
show you. I mean that Catholics do no good by merely mixing 
in the world, and only get merged in the common herd.” 

‘I don’t see your meaning,” he responded, pettishly. 

“Shall I tell you what I really mean?” she said, changing 
her tone. “Shall I tell you on what conditions I should like 
Catholics to mix in society ? I wish that every Catholic in, let 
us say, this gay London world had a mark, a cross, branded 
with fire on his forehead, so that every one should know ata 
glance that he was a Catholic, and the smart of which would 
prevent him from ever forgetting the fact himself for a 
moment.” 

“What a remarkably uncomfortable wish,” observed Edwin. 

“ ] know it is,” she replied ; “but if I had it granted, then I 
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would join with you in wishing Catholics to mix more generally 
in society.” 

“You are quite beyond my comprehension, Miss Loraine.” 

“Am I? I am afraid that that is a conclusive proof that 
you have imbibed too freely of your own recipe,” she could not 
refrain from retorting. 

Edwin turned with an imploring gesture to Maud, who, 
however, was listening absently to the conversation between her 
two neighbours. 

“Oh,” Joan went on, scarcely thinking of her companion, “ it 
hurts my dignity as a Catholic, and my thankfulness for being 
one, that we should be in the world, and that the world should 
be able entirely to ignore who are mixing with it.” 

“ Of course,” he said, hesitatingly, “ we all of us—I as well as 
you—are awfully glad that we are Catholics, and we would not 
be anything else; but really, Miss Loraine, you must take a 
practical view of things. We must take the world as we find it; 
and if we go into society at all, we must mix with non- 
Catholics.” 

“] know we must,” she replied, “and that is why I want the 
branded cross on our foreheads.” 

“ But we have not got them.” 

“Then we must try to contrive a substitute. I know,” she 
continued, more earnestly than Edwin liked, “I know that, as 
you say, we must mix with people that, at one time, Christians 
would have refused to be in the same house with. I know that, 
England being what it is, it must be so; but, oh, Mr. Galbraith, 
don’t let us Catholics forget what it is to be a Catholic. Just 
take one thing: think how very different one who has heard 
Mass and knows what it means must be from a person who has 
not—different, I mean, in the eyes of God.” 

Edwin looked round nervously to make sure that no one was 
within hearing. “Yes, yes, of course,” he said, in hurried tones, 
“T admit all that ; but you cannot take that sort of thing into 
consideration in daily life. Whatever we may be in theory, there 
is no doubt that practically we are all much on a level. I mean 
that |, Edwin Galbraith, Catholic, am not as a fact one jot 
better than John Snooks, Protestant.” 

“You ought to be,” replied Joan, with a straightness that 
made her companion flush to the roots of his hair. “If only 
we Catholics were what we ought to be,” she continued, for 
she had meant nothing personal by her remark, “then the 
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presence of one Catholic, even in a ball-room, might convert 
the world.” 

Perhaps it was as well that at that moment there was a 
general movement among the guests preparatory to taking their 
departure, for Joan’s heart was throbbing with the desire to say 
more than she knew how to put into words, and Edwin, out of 
mere contradictoriness, might have said things which he would 
have regretted later. He rose with alacrity to take his leave, 
being honestly glad that a stop should be put to the conversa- 
tion. As he shook hands with Joan in farewell, he was almost 
astonished with himself when he realized that, although he had 
been having an intimate talk for one hour with a girl who, in 
some ways, was more than pretty, he did not feel the least little 
bit in love with her. And yet, when he said good-night to 
Maud, he somehow no longer felt as satisfied with her as he had 
been in the-habit of feeling. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IT was almost the last day of the Venns’ sojourn in London ; 
and the very last dinner at Eaton Place was being given. 
Among twenty other guests were Sir Grantley Chetwynd and 
his wife ; for her father was unable to raise valid objections to 
her presence at his table, when she appeared there as a guest and 
not as a member of the family. 

Joan, sitting apart, as she often did at these parties, where 
she neither knew nor cared to know anybody, thoughtfully 
watched her cousin Edith making conversation with a jerky 
hilarity to a superannuated judge, who was considered one of 
the pleasantest men in society ; and as she gazed, it was with a 
strong and undisguised feeling of repulsion, which expressed 
itself on her countenance. It was almost inevitable that a girl 
with Joan’s high standard of life and keen appreciation of what 
existence meant, should at her age be intolerant, and even at 
times unmerciful in her judgment of everything that offended 
her sense of what was right. It would require age and a deeper 
experience of herself and everybody else to remove what was, 
perhaps, a severe corner of her character. Not that she was 
hard. She would have been tender enough. with those who 
committed sins beyond her ken; and, had occasion offered, 
would have tended the veriest outcast in London with the love 
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of a sister, without doing thereby any injury to her horror of the 
sin. But sins against the faith, which she loved with all the 
ardour and chivalry of her youth, were within her comprehen- 
sion, and she had yet to learn to detest apostasy without 
extending her detestation to the apostate. 

Thus, it was with unconcealed and uncombated repugnance 
that she watched poor Edith Chetwynd, being all the while 
keenly and uncompassionately observant of that look of misery 
which was patent to all beholders. She could only compare the 
hungry look on her emaciated face with that pictured to herself 
as worn by Ugolino in the Tower of Pisa; but for all that her 
heart did not yearn towards her with any pity. 

To her surprise, as she looked covertly at her cousin from 
behind the shelter of a vase of flowers, she saw that Edith was 
returning her gaze. It was evident that she had some purpose 
in her mind, for Joan could perceive that her answers to the old 
judge’s remarks were growing more and more absent-minded, so 
much so that the old gentleman became aware of her want ,of 
attention, and with an injured sense that his company was not 
being appreciated at its full value, rose from his chair and left 
her, to give the benefit of his witty conversation to one more 
worthy of it. 

The moment she was free, Edith rose with precipitation from 
her seat, and hurried towards Joan. At the same instant, Sir 
Grantley, who, however he might be occupied, seemed to be 
aware of every movement of his wife’s, stepped hastily from the 
midst of a group of men with whom he had been busily talking, 
and came across the room with what many might have taken 
for a look of anxious solicitude, but which to Joan’s observant 
eyes bore something of a watch-dog character. As a matter of 
fact she was not far wrong, for Sir Grantley never felt quite at 
his ease about his wife while she was under her father’s roof. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” he asked, with a peremptoriness 
which was only part of his nature, but which struck Joan as 
particularly odious. 

“T’m a little faint, Grantley,” his wife replied. “ It is nothing 
to signify, but the room is hot; and I was going to ask my 
cousin to take me upstairs and give me some sal-volatile.” 

“ Stay, I will bring your mother to you.” 

“Oh no, please do not fuss her. My cousin will do all I 
want. Take me upstairs, Joanna ;—quickly,” she added, laying 
her burning hand on the girl’s arm. 
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Joan shrank from the touch, which scorched her in more 
ways than one. Each time she had met her cousin Edith she 
had shrinkingly avoided all contact with her—an action which 
the poor woman had observed, and which was in fact the indirect 
cause of the onslaught she was making on her now. A 
mischievous desire, however, to thwart Sir Grantley, whom she 
particularly disliked, impelled the girl to respond to her cousin’s 
appeal ; and without a word, she seized hold of Edith’s arm and 
led her upstairs rapidly, compelling her to disregard her 
husband’s reiterated and peremptory advice either to go to her 
mother or else return home at once. He followed the fugitives 
half way upstairs, when he had to refrain from any further 
unbidden approach to the unknown bed-room regions; and he 
returned to the drawing-room, gnawing his moustache with 
vexation. 

Joan conducted Edith to her own little room, through the 


open window of which the evening breeze blew coolly, even 


though it was accompanied by a cloud of smuts. She placed 
her cousin on a chair, and hastening to a cupboard, proceeded 


to pour out some sal-volatile. 
“ Never mind that, Joanna,” said Edith, addressing her by the 


only name by which she knew her. “I am quite well really. 


I said I was faint, as an excuse to go away with you.” Poor 
Edith! her whole life was sucha lie that she scarcely knew or 
cared whether she spoke the truth or not. 

Joan restored the bottle to its ‘place a little sternly, and was 
on the point of asking her cousin what it was that she wanted, 
when, to her amazement, the poor soul threw herself on her 
knees across a chair and buried her face in her hands. “Oh, my 
God,” she moaned, “I am so miserable—miserable—miserable !” 

Thus was Joan the first to hear the truth from this poor 
woman’s lips. She knelt-down by her side, all animosity being 
banished from her generous heart by the sight of this broken- 
hearted anguish. 

Edith drew herself up after her outburst, and sat down 
rigidly. Not atear was in her eyes, and she began to speak 
hurriedly : 

“ Joanna, I must try to speak to you; and I have only a few 
minutes, for I know he will come to fetch me. Oh, Joanna, 
Joanna, what shall I do? lielp me!” 

“How can 1?” replied Joan, feeling very bewildered. “Oh, 
how I wish I could!” 
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“You know about me,” proceeded Edith. “Quick—I must be 
quick. You know how I gave up all to marry my husband, and 
how I sold my children—my little darlings. When baby was 
born, I fought for her, do believe that I fought—but oh, | am 
such a coward! I am so frightened, and I have lost all heart and 
hope—and I have really given up everything, and I go with him 
to church every Sunday—every awful Sunday, unless by God’s 
mercy I am too ill. And now he wants to clench everything 
and make me go to his Protestant Communion. Oh, Joanna, 
help me! I have no friend in the wide, wide world, and I ask 
you to help me, for I know you are a real Cathotic.” 

“ Die first, Edith!” cried Joan. 

“ But I cannot die,” returned Edith, piteously. 

“T mean, let him kill you first,” said the girl, stamping her 
foot in anger, not with Edith, but with the whole miserable 
story. 

“But it is not a case of that. I sometimes think that I 
could be more brave if he were violent. Oh, if you knew the 
way he stands over me, and is angry, oh so angry ; and he says 
such terrible, harsh, cutting things—and I lose all my courage, 
though I know he will not hurt me. Sometimes I almost wish 
he would take a poker and smash out my brains, as one reads in 
the paper of men doing. And now, if I resist him, I know he 
will say—and mean it too—just as he did before when he first 
wanted me to go to church with him ; he will say that unless I 
can conform myself outwardly to the religion of my children, it 
will be bad for them, and he will have to send them to be 
brought up by their grandmother. Oh, my babies; he knows 
that I cannot live without them! They are all I have got to 
love in this miserable world. And then, Joanna, when he stands 
over me, with hard, white face and lips, and speaks like he does, 
all my courage goes, just as if I were on the rack, and I give in 
to all his wishes. He knows I always do; but I sometimes 
think that he cannot know how miserable he is making me.” 

“ Edith,” said Joan earnestly, again kneeling by her side; 
“this may be the last chance God is giving you. Perhaps to go 
to this Protestant Communion may be no worse sin than what 
you have done already—I do not know—but anyhow, I feel sure 
it would be a more deliberate apostasy on your part; and this 
may really be the one more chance that God is giving you of 
resisting. Never mind if he does take the children from you! 
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Never mind if it kills you! Mind nothing; but, oh Edith, for 
God’s sake resist !” 

For one moment Edith sat with clasped hands, with a nobler 
look of couragé lighting up her wasted countenance ;—then, 
yielding to the panic of being persuaded into a line of resist- 
ance from which her whole nature shrank, she wrenched herself 
free from Joan’s importunate grasp, and rocked herself to and 
fro on her chair with obstinate despair. 

“It is no good,” she said. “I cannot resist ; and it is of no 
use your asking me. I cannot pray for help. You don’t know 
what it is.” Then, afraid to pursue the subject, lest any words of 
Joan’s should weaken the miserable, hopeless barriers with which 
she sought to fence herself about, she gave a nervous little 
laugh, and continued in a different tone: 

“Do you know, Joanna, when I brought you up here, I never 
meant to tell you all this. I wanted to give you a message 
—one short message—which I would have given you downstairs 
if my husband had not interrupted us. Tell my sisters, if you 
like, how miserable I am; but anyhow tell them to let nothing 
persuade them to do as I- have done. Tell it to them from 
me, as though one spoke to them from the dead. Promise 
me that!” 

“T promise,” replied ‘Joan, fervently ; and as she spoke a 
peremptory knock at the door was heard, and in walked Sir 
Grantley, escorted by Freda, whose services he had enlisted to 
aid him to penetrate into Joan’s sanctum. 

“Oh, you poor dear,” cried Freda, running to her sister; “are 
you better? Why did you not come to me? But I hope that 
Joan has done everything for you.” 

“What madness to toil up all these stairs, Edith!” said her 
husband, laying his hand on her arm with a grasp which, though 
gentle, had an iron strength in it. “I have ordered the carriage 
to come round ; so come home at once.” 

Edith accompanied Sir Grantley without a word, or even a — 
farewell look at her cousin; and Joan remained in her room, 
having no heart to return to the drawing-room, and threw 
herself on her knees to pray for this poor despairing woman. 


A. K. 




















Reviews. 
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1.—THE INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.! 


THE Philippine Islands have been much in evidence lately, 
and any accurate information about them is still welcome. 
Mr. Sawyer is a Civil Engineer, whose professional duties required 
him to live for fourteen years in the island of Luzon, to make 
many journeys to different parts of the Archipelago, and to come 
into contact with all classes of the community, “ officials, priests, 
Jandowners, mechanics, and peasantry.” Having these qualifica- 
tions, he has thought he might have his say on the subject, 
especially as he is dissatisfied with the accounts given by recent 
writers. His judgment on the Spanish administration is 
moderate. He praises the Leyes de las Indias under which the 
natives lived, and pronounces them a “code of laws deserving 
of the greatest praise for wisdom and humanity,” contrasting 
them to the disadvantage of the latter with the system which 
has prevailed in India since it came under British rule. Had 
these laws, he considers, been administered always in the same 
spirit in which they were conceived, the Spanish might still have 
been holding the islands, secure in the affection of the natives. 
The change for the worse was a result of the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, and the establishment of a line of steamers 
plying between Barcelona and Manila. Hordes of hungry-looking 
Iberians came over by every steamer, hoping for an opportunity 
to make their fortunes. Places had to be found for them, and as 
a consequence a bureaucratic administration was rapidly sub- 
stituted for the old paternal régzme. Of course all this meant 
heavier taxation and interference with much cherished privileges 
which the natives had till then enjoyed. Towards the end of the 
eighties a further change was introduced in accordance with the 
theories of the Aszmz/istas, the political party who desired to 
assimilate the administration of the colonies with that of the 


1 The Inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. By Frederic H. Sawyer. London: 
Sampson, Low, Marston, and Co. 
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mother country. This again meant an increase of officials and 
of soldiers, a very serious increase of taxation, and led to an 
estrangement between the natives and the Spaniards. Notwith- 
standing the tension thus produced, Mr. Sawyer testifies that, up 
to 1892,when his fourteen years’ sojourn in the islands terminated, 
perfect order reigned ; crime was infrequent, and there was less 
risk of burglary than in a London suburb. This state of peace 
was disturbed by the insurrection which broke out in 1896. It 
was the work of the secret societies which, since 1860, had been 
consolidating their hold on the country, and hence the anti- 
clerical character of the recent rebellion. Chief among these 
societies was the Katipunan, “that terrible secret society,” as 
Mr. Sawyer calls it. Its programme, in its own words, was 
“to redeem the Philippines from their tyrants, the friars, and to 
found a communistic republic.” The rebellion was crushed, and 
apparently a stern vengeance was taken on the rebels. But it 
was just then that the Spanish-American War began to involve 
the Philippine Islands, with the results that we all know of. 
Mr. Sawyer does not take a hopeful view of the future of the 
islands under American rule or protection. . He thinks it might 
be possible to weld them into a nation which should compare 
favourably with our Indian Empire, but that this requires a firm, 
tactful,and sympathetic ruler, who is not likely to be forthcoming ; 
and he would have the Government formed as a Protectorate, 
leaving to the natives their freedom of local government. The 
greatest danger he anticipates from American domination is the 
danger from American prejudices against the coloured races. 
The natives did not experience that from the Spaniards, and are 
in dread of its introduction into their midst. 

A Catholic journal naturally looks first to see what 
Mr. Sawyer will have to say about the clergy and the Religious 
Orders. As far as the Jesuits are concerned he is lavish in his 
praise. They are the least numerous of the regular clergy, and 
their work is confined to teaching in colleges, and to missions 
among tribes only beginning to be Christianized. He credits. 
them with having done a fine work in the latter way in the 
large island of Mindanao, a work which is now, alas! altogether 
destroyed by the war. And his counsel to the Americans is to 
invite them back to this former scene of their labours. 

Of the “friars” he speaks on the whole disparagingly, but 
mingles praise with blame. He speaks highly of their services 
in the past. He testifies that in the evangelization of the 
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Philippines they “ did more for Christianity and civilization 
than any other missionaries of modern times ;” that “they have 
ever been to the front when calamities threatened their flocks ;” 
that “in epidemics of plague and cholera they have not been 
dismayed, nor have they in such cases abandoned their 
flocks ;” that they have led the defence of the natives when 
their enemies—that is, the Chinese and Japanese pirates, or 
Dutch rovers—attacked them ; “have done much for education, 
having founded schools for both sexes, training colleges for 
teachers, and the University of St. Thomas at Manila, and other 
institutions.” ‘Hospitals and asylums,” he tells us, “attest 
their charity ;” and “they were formerly, and even lately, the 
protectors of the poor against the rich, and of the native against 
the Spaniard,” and “have consistently resisted the enslavement 
of the natives.” Also as regards the question of their purity of 
life, while conceding to their accusers that there may be some 
justification for such charges, he scouts the notion of any general 
immorality among them, appealing to the severe supervision of 
their Superiors, their general healthiness, and to his own per- 
sonal experience. “During the many years,” he says, that I 
was on the islands I had frequent occasion to avail myself of 
the hospitality of the priest on my journeys. This was usually 
amongst the Augustinians, the Dominicans, and the Recollects. 
I declare that on none of these many occasions did I ever 
witness anything scandalous or indecorous in their convents, 
and I have arrived at all hours and without notice.” This surely 
is important testimony, and it is an illustration of what we seem 
to notice in Mr. Sawyer’s account of the friars throughout. 
His own personal testimony is regularly in their favour, what is 
adverse he gives on the faith of his informants. The subject is one 
on which we are in no position to form a judgment of our own, 
but it would appear that the policy followed so often elsewhere, 
from the time of Henry VIII. downward, is being followed now 
in the Philippines. Covetousness and irreligion have banded 
together, and have found slander to be their most effective 
weapon. The chief charge against the friars, in which the 
author appears to believe, is that they have exercised a despotic 
rule over the islands, using their powerful organizations to 
traduce to the local and home authorities all who disputed their 
domination. On this ground, as on the ground that the natives 
have not the same affection for them as of old, he is in favour 
of their being deprived of their property and, apparently, 
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suppressed, as antiquated institutions. He even blames the 
American Government for having guaranteed them in the titles 
to their property» But he hardly seems to realize the enormous 
cruelty and injustice of the policy of confiscation. There are 
some questionable points, too, in the allegations on which rests 
the charge of domination. It is unlikely that they used the 
knowledge obtained through the wives in confession to make 
known plots to the Government. That in the eyes of a Catholic 
would be grievous sacrilege. They may have told penitents 
that it was their duty to disclose any plots against the security 
of the State. But is not that one of the duties of a good 
citizen? We have dwelt on one or two points only, but 
Mr. Sawyer gives a full and interesting account of the different 
tribes and their customs, of the geography and geology, &c., of 
the country, all which will make his book valuable for reference. 


2.—THE PRAYER OF ST. SCHOLASTICA.} 

The great versatility of Lady Lindsay’s muse is most 
strikingly and charmingly displayed in this new volume of 
poems, and very gracious is her treatment of every theme 
chosen, whether it be sacred or secular. Holy legends, ballads 
of love, stately 2 memoriams, patriotic songs, and airy lyrics 
follow one another in sweetest, most melodious succession, 
assuring a welcome. But we must admit that as we read the 
opening poem, which also gives its name to the collection, a 
feeling of regret came that this touching episode, taken from 
the life of ‘St. Benedict, the founder of Western Monasticism, 
should stand by itself, instead of forming part of a history as 
full and sympathetic as the history already given of the 
“ Apostle of the Ardennes.” 

In poetic grace, vivid power of description, and noble lofti- 
ness of tone, Zhe Prayer of St. Scholastica in no way falls short 
of Lady Lindsay’s beautiful chronicle of St. Hubert, and apart 
from our regret that it should be but an episode, we can only 
express most unreserved satisfaction. 

The picture drawn of the saintly brother and sister is full of 
pathetic charm ; whilst the great apostle’s high spirituality and 
stern grandeur of character is finely contrasted with the tender 
race and tremulous devotion of the greatly-loving Scholastica, 
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1 The Prayer of St. Scholastica, By Lady Lindsay. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co. 
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who has ever striven to follow in his footsteps—ever joined her 
weakness to his strength. 


Thy strong arm leads me to our mutual goal ; 
Thou my companion, mirror, friend and King ! 
With thee I turn aside from worldly lore, 
Bringing my youth as pledge to Christ the Lord 
Beside thine own far richer offering— 

For, like the sun, thou draw’st in eagerness 
The perfume of a lowly violet 

That, failing thee, scant perfume had exhaled. 


With many a delicate touch Lady Lindsay brings before us the 
two exalted souls, the “man of venerable life blessed by grace, 
and blessed by name,” extolled by St. Gregory the Great, and 
the gentle, holy Scholastica, also so highly placed for her 
surpassing love. 


All creatures are, as it were, nothing to that soul which beholdeth 
the Creator, yet very small do all things seem that be created ; for by 
means of that supernatural light the capacity of the inward soul is 
enlarged, and is in God so extended that it is far above the world. . . .1 


One cannot read of St. Benedict without the thought of his 
great and holy biographer suggesting itself, and in this passage 
from the Dialogues a basis is discovered for Benedict’s answer 
to his sister’s urgent and most pitiful appeal— 


Forswear thy memories ; bid thy faith wax strong ! 
What though a year pass ere again we meet ? 

’Tis but a pebble flung and quickly lost 

In the great ocean of Eternity. 

Fix thou thy thought, not on the pebble’s course 
But towards the lines of that unfathomed main. 


And again: 
Scholastica, are we yet babes to cling 
A-trembling at the forest fringe, in dread 
Of elf or ghost? Yea, doubts and fears there be, 
That, like to fays, besiege the noblest minds, 
And vex their loneliness. These exorcise 
By weapon of the Cross! 

The position taken by Benedict is well portrayed ; and the 
compassion of God, so far greater than the compassion of men, 
the pity of the Creator for the fainting soul of His child, is 
very finely shadowed forth in the prayer uttered by Scholastica— 

Help, help me, Lord, in grace! 
Thou King of joy and sorrow, spare my soul ! 
O Christ, that tastedst human pangs and pain, 
1 St. Gregory, Dialogues, ii. 35. 
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Yet with divine compassion heal’st our woes, 

Stretch out thine arm to save—lift, lift me up, 

For this my cross outweighs my fainting strength ! 

Help, Lord, I perish ! 
If space allowed we should like to give examples of the many 
tender and touching passages with which Lady Lindsay’s 
poem abounds, and in which she makes us realize Benedict’s 
love as well as Scholastica’s love. 

Very beautifully is the union of the two loving hearts in 
saintly speech, whilst the God-sent storm rages without, brought 
before us; and most pathetically lovely is the final scene where 
Abbot Benedict turns a wistful gaze towards the mist-veiled 
cypresses about his sister’s convent, and sees the vision of the 
snow-white dove flying forth from her myrtle-crowned casement, 


cleaving— 
etherial pathway to the blue, 


The wide-winged blue of heaven, framed by the sun 
With shafts of rose and burnished gold for quills. 

But we think the keynote of the whole poem is to be found 
in those words once spoken of St. Scholastica by Gregory the 
Great, and quoted by Lady Lindsay in a final stanza— 

To them that give 
Much love, shall God grant much... . 

And it may also be said that these words sound more or less 
distinctly through the other poems that follow the “ Prayer of 
St. Scholastica,” whether we take the sweet and holy “ Flowers 
of Santa Fina,” the heart-stirring “Martyrs of Sebaste,” the 
fine, patriotic poem, “For England,” which has already done 
such good work of charity; that other tender story of human 
love and tears, “The Knitter ;” the lighter “ Dragon-Slayer,” 
the “Song of the Vineyards,” or “Amor Fidelis,” with its 
constant refrain— 


Love is Love, Love is Love ; ay, when all things are told, 
Love’s better than riches and purer than gold! 


3.—A FRENCH STUDY OF THE DIVINE COMEDY.! 


This is one of those works that inspire a reviewer with 
respect and regret alike; respect for the labour with which it 

1 La Divine Comédie de Dante Allighiert. Traduction en vers frangais accom- 
pagnée du texte italien, d’une introduction historique et de notices explicatives en 
téte de chaque chant. Par Amédée de Margerie. Two vols. Paris: Victor 
Rétaux, 1900. 
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has evidently been produced, regret that it is impossible to 
give unqualified praise to the results. These two substantial 
volumes are, so the author informs us in his Preface, the fruit 
of studies which have gradually taken shape and been com- 
pleted in the course of twenty-five years. There is first a 
General Introduction, consisting of a brief survey of the history 
of Florence, of Italy, and of the Church during the period 
embraced by the Dzvina Commedia, with a somewhat briefer 
account of Dante himself, his life and works. Then follows the 
translation into French verse of the divine poem, canto by 
canto, with the Italian text at the foot of the page. Instead 
of notes, an introduction is prefixed to each canto, explaining 
what follows and introducing the historical personages whom 
we are to meet with in the canto. And this is an arrangement 
which certainly has much to commend it. 

The first portion of the General Introduction, which the 
author calls a “coup d’ceil sur l'histoire de Florence, de I’Italie 
et de |’Eglise,” is clearly written and reaches a fair standard 
of accuracy, though the account of the policy pursued by 
Boniface VIII. towards the Tuscan factions leaves something 
to be desired. Professor de Margerie treats the subject almost 
exclusively from the Catholic and ecclesiastical point of view, 
but we do not think that he can be accused of any want of 
fairness towards the enemies and opponents of the medizval 
Popes. We cannot speak so favourably of the second section, 
“Dante, sa vie et ses ceuvres.” It is generally fairly correct 
(though, by what is possibly a misprint, Henry VII. is stated 
to have died in 1310), and the old fables have been justly 
discarded, but it is somewhat too fragmentary and colourless 
to be regarded as a satisfactory treatment of the theme, and 
appears to us to be wanting in critical insight and vividness. 
Especially with regard to Dante’s priorate and public life, 
the author betrays a somewhat inadequate acquaintance with 
what has been written and discovered by Italian scholars of 
late years. With regard to Dante’s closing days, he is, as far 
as we can see, absolutely unacquainted with the fascinating 
poetical correspondence between Dante and Giovanni del 
Virgilio.—a correspondence which not only reveals a most 
pleasant side of Dante’s character and throws light upon his 
life and circumstances at Ravenna, but is also of the utmost 
importance in fixing the date of composition of the Dzvina 
Commedia. In his Preface he quotes Del Virgilio’s famous line, 
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Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis expers, as having been 
written by “un poéte latin de la Renaissance.” 

The most satisfactory portions of the work are the Intro- 
ductions to the cantos, with which Professor de Margerie claims 
to have taken special pains. On the whole, they are decidedly 
well done and should prove of great service to French readers 
of Dante; the introduction to canto i. of the Paradiso is 
a good example. The historical details are correctly given, 
though we note a few small mistakes. In the introduction 
to Jnferno vi., the account of the expulsion of the leaders of 
the two factions from Florence, in 1300, does not correspond 
with the results of recent research, and Guido Cavalcanti is 
erroneously described as “l'un des rares gibelins qui fussent 
restés a Florence aprés la chute définitive de leur parti.” There 
is an altogether impossible account of Sigieri of Brabant in the 
introduction to Paradiso x. The translation itself, as far as 
we have tested it, is readable, and in a few instances almost 
felicitous ; but it is rather too free to be always quite trust- 
worthy. While usually reproducing Dante’s general meaning 
fairly enough, it frequently takes great and unwarranted liberties 
with the details. The following lines, for instance, while 
characteristic of the translator's better manner, cannot be 
accepted as an altogether satisfactory rendering of one of the 
most wonderful passages in the Paradiso,—Dante’s lyrical 
farewell to Beatrice in the Empyrean at the foot of Madonna’s 
throne : i 

“O femme en qui fleurit toute mon espérance, 


Toi qui, pour me sauver, eus la condescendance 
' De laisser en enfer la trace de tes pas ! 

‘Je ’avoue hautement, c’est toi qui me donnas, 
Bonne et puissante, assez de pouvoir et de grace 
Pour voir tant de tableaux qu’aucun oubli n’efface. 

“Du servage c’est toi qui vers la liberté 
Guidas mes faibles pas, armant ma volonté 
Et m’ouvrant les chemins qui conduisent au terme. 

“Ah! garde en moi tes dons, fais que je tienne ferme, 
Et que mon Ame, aprés que tu l’as su guérir, 

Plaise a tes yeux encore a I’heure de mourir !” 

Ainsi je la priais ; et malgré la distance, 

Je vis qu’elle sourit, puis avec bienveillance 
Me regarde, et retourne au foyer éternel. 


Although M. de Margerie professes to have worked “en 
tenant compte des documents découverts et des systémes 
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imaginés par la critique contemporaine,” we have seldom, if 
ever, met with a modern work on Dante with such an extra- 
ordinary lack of bibliographical references in each depart- 
ment. He leaves his readers to suppose that M. Perrens alone 
holds the entire historical field, that Ozanam has said the last 
word upon the philosophy of the Commedia, and that “la 
critique contemporaine” is wholly monopolized by Mgr. Poletto 
and Dr. Scartazzini. A work of this kind should at least be 
furnished with a proper list of modern authorities, if not with 
a select bibliography. In other respects, we are glad to 
welcome M. de Margerie’s volumes as a serious and praise- 
worthy contribution to French Dante literature. 





4.—THE ROMANCE OF A VOCATION.! 


The Romance of a Vocation is the story of a young girl, just 
passing out of her minority, who has for some time had a desire 
to become a nun, and, as the means to that end, to become a 
Catholic. A priest, the first priest with whom she had a con- 
versation, said to her in a serio-comic voice, “ Why, my dear 
young lady, are you not putting the cart before the horse?” 
But Camilla, writing to a nun friend an account of the interview, 
says, “I cannot understand what there is so odd about that. It 
seems to me quite logical.” Of course, Father Walmsley was 
right, but Camilla, in her way, was right too. A few years before 
the story begins she had chanced accidentally to read a life of 
St. Catherine of Sienna, and “a key was afforded her with which 
she could unlock those secret recesses of her mind and heart 
and soul, hitherto as inexplicable to herself as to every one 
around her.” She had, in short, grasped the idea of the Catholic 
Church as a whole, with the spiritual life which is the outcome of 
all its doctrines and practices, and the religious life as the highest 
form of the spiritual life. From the life of St. Catherine she 
had passed on to read the lives of other devout Catholics—of 
St. Teresa, the Curé of Ars, Mother McAuley, Mother Theodosia 
Drane, Mother Kerr, and others, and had “come to the con- 
clusion that in studying lives of saints, we are really studying 
the logic and scope of Christian thoroughness, under the different 
aspects of time and circumstance under which it has been 
manifested.” And, “unaided and groping as she was, she had 
conceived an intense desire to attain this” herself. 

1 The Romance of a Vocation. By Aleydis Inglesant. London: Burns and Oates. 
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This is the /ezt-motif of the Romance of a Vocation, the course 
of which the authoress traces with considerable skill. A chance 
visit to Jersey brings Camilla in contact with some nuns, and 
through them with a few other Catholics, and puts her on the 
right track for carrying her purpose into effect. Home difficul- 
ties stand in her way, in the form of a hard, affectionless mother, 
thoroughly selfish herself, and at the same time lavish in her 
charges of selfishness against her daughter, who, delicate-minded 
and uninstructed, is disturbed by the fear lest they may be 
true. <A difficulty of another kind arises out of the way in which 
the girl meets the attentions of a not very satisfactory lover. 
Camilla was a decided zmgenue, and partly through the desire to 
do good to one whose own family were disastrously misunder- 
standing him, partly through the want of a sympathetic relative 
of her own: at home, she interprets as mere manifestations of a 
purely brotherly affection, what had clearly another meaning. 
Of course, her nature was a better interpreter than her concious- 
ness, and the result was a temporary danger to her vocation. 
The vocation triumphs, however, being so deep-rooted in her 
heart, and though cast off by her sole-surviving parent, she finds 
her sought-for happiness in her Jersey convent. 

Aleydis Inglesant is presumably a om de plume. We donot 
remember to have met with it before, but the writer who adopts 
it shows good promise. The characters are apparently drawn 
from life, and three of them, Camilla’s, her mother’s, and 
Dr. Caesbrook’s, have very distinct individuality. The psycho- 
logical analysis is really clever, though it encroaches rather too 
much on the narrative part of the story. Still, the interest in the 
latter is well sustained, and that without the need of having 
recourse to any but simple and probable incidents. 


5-—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: GOD. 


The numerous attacks on Christian Faith and Natural 
Religion constantly issuing from the press make us welcome 
every new work in defence of fundamental truths, whatever be 
its special character. Different minds feel different needs and 
respond to different arguments, and consequently a new pre- 
sentation of an old truth is generally useful. The present 
volume, Christian Philosophy: God, runs on very much the 


1 Christian Philosophy : God. By Rev. J. Driscoll. New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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same lines as the previous work by the author. It consists 
of sixteen chapters, of which six deal with arguments for the 
Existence of God, one with the Unity of God, and the remainder 
with other related topics, such as Providence, Prayer, Evil, and 
the like. The work gives proof of a good deal of reading on 
the part of the author and a familiarity with the modern 
literature on these subjects which we are very pleased to meet 
with; at the same time we confess that the author does not 
seem to us to make quite as much as he should of it. There 
is a certain confusedness of reference at times that obscures 
instead of illuminating his treatment of the matter, and the 
reader feels impressed rather than assisted by the erudition of 
the writer. Still this erudition is at least a fault on the right 
side at the present day, and we are glad to see a Catholic 
writer make himself well acquainted with the literature of his 
subject. We would have been glad of a fuller treatment of the 
attributes of God than is given in the single chapter on Unity. 
Adequate solution of the difficulties ordinarily urged against 
the providence of God is impossible unless the Infinitude and 
Omniscience of God be previously thoroughly established. 
Indeed, the failure of Paley’s work to meet the well-known 
objections of Mill, is due to his mistaken effort to construct a 
Natural Theology without deductive metaphysical reasoning. 
Still, the chapters on both Providence and Prayer in the present 
volume are very useful, even though the solutions given may not 
be complete. The best quality of the book seems to us to lie 
in the quantity of information it contains, rather than in its 
helpfulness to the reader to think out arguments andgsolutions 
for himself. This feature is, we believe, much appreciated in 
America, but is liable to suggest the notion of scrappiness, and 
when crowded into small space, superficiality. Although the 
number of misprints is very much less than in the former 
volume, owing, we gather from the Preface, to the number of 
persons who have “carefully examined the proofs,” there is still 
room for further improvement, especially in the titles and French 
references. It would also be well in a future edition to amend 
the suggestion that Leopardi was a French poet. 
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6.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE.) 


The growing interest in the training of the speaking and 
singing voice which the general public has of late shown, would 
ensure any good text-book on the subject a hearty welcome. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure we call the attention of our readers 
to the ninth edition of Mr. Lunn’s treatise on the voice. So 
much new matter has been added to the volume that in a sense 
it may be called a new book. 

To the profession, teacher and pupil, it should prove of great 
value, treating as it does subjects of importance and interest, 
and offering solutions to questions that have long been awaiting 
them. To all who are obliged to speak or sing much it will be 
of service. 


Voice production affects the pulpit, the platform, and the stage ; the 
principles of restoration should be known to every National School 
teacher throughout the kingdom, and especially should they be known 
to every medical practitioner, for voice production embraces a far wider 
sphere than music, and penetrates where the latter never enters.” 


This thought must frequently have occurred to many, Have 
the medical profession taken a full advantage of the preventive 
and curative qualities of voice culture with regard to diseases of 
the chest? Further, Is there not some need for legislation, when 
in the School Board Chronicle for March 3, 1900, we read, that 
there were in London alone 1,800 out of 3,000 teachers suffering 
from School Board laryngitis? Is this satisfactory either for the 
teacher or pupil? Moreover, some restraint is surely needed to 
check unqualified and incompetent people from practising at the 
expense of their pupils, as serious damage to the throat is often 
the inevitable result. 

Though we are tempted to quote at length from the work, an 
enumeration of some of the subjects treated must suffice. There 
are chapters on The Infant Voice, Natural Physics of Voice, 
Roots of Vocal Art, Oratory, Aerial Foundation, Self-revealed 
Voice, Aésthetics of Voice, The Old School, Stammering and 
Stuttering, &c. Such subjects as breath control, the action of 
the ventricles, the registers, falsetto, difference between the male 
and female voice, are treated in an able manner, and will well 
repay careful reading. The author has evidently thought long 

1 The Philosophy of Voice. Showing the Right and Wrong Action of Voice in 


Speech and Song. By Charles Lunn. London: Bailli¢re, Tindall, and Cox. 
+ P. 71. 
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and deeply over his subject, and in the theories he advances 
deserves a respectful hearing. At times he is somewhat severe 
with those who may hold different opinions, but this is no doubt 
due to his intense interest in his subject. 

We hope he will be able not only to give us the volume 
on the technical side of the art, which we understand is nearly 
ready, but also one treating the matter from the artistic side. 
The publishers deserve credit for their share in the work, which 
is well done. 


7.—A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY.! 


One is prone to open a new book on Irish history with the 
assumption that it will prove to be either markedly anti-English 
or markedly anti-Irish, Mr. Gannon’s Review of Irish History 
is free from any such tendency. His purpose is the usual one, 
“to explain historically some of the difficulties suggested by 
the present state of Ireland—the contrast between its actual 
condition and the intelligence of the people;” but his con- 
clusion is that “given the peculiar combination of circumstances 
to which Ireland has been exposed, and allowing on all sides 
for the weaknesses of human nature, the actual development 
of Irish society has been very much what might have been 
expected ;” and that hence “historical recriminations between 
different sections of Irishmen [and we may add, of Irishmen 
and Englishmen] are as unreasonable as they are futile, and 
nothing remains but to profit by the experience of the past.” 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Gannon will succeed in 
recommending this sober pronouncement to the fiery disputants 
of whom one party “attributes every defect in the present state 
of Ireland to English malignity, the other to Irish folly ;” but 
it probably represents the truth, and it would be the better for 
both sides if it could become generally recognized. There are 
indeed pages in Irish history which no Englishman should read 
without a blush, whilst almost up to the present century the 
entire story of England’s dealings with her weaker neighbour 
is the story of an endeavour to secure her conquest and provide 
fortunes for her own sons in pitiless disregard for the rights and 
feelings of the dispossessed. Still, in recent times there has un- 
questionably been, speaking generally, a well-meant, if unsuccess- 


1 4 Review of Irish History, in relation to the Social Development of Ireland. 
By John Patrick Gannon. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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ful, effort to do justice to the different classes, and, as for the past, 
after all the action of England towards Ireland was paralleled 
by the action ,of the Norman towards the native race they 
found in this country, and yet in England there was an eventual 
fusion of races with the subsidence of former animosities, 
while in Ireland the age-long animosities still persist and retain 
their fervour. The explanation is to be sought in history. 
The Normans in England were a minority, and by a general 
anthropological law a minority unless other causes intervene— 
such as absenteeism—tends to become absorbed by the majority, 
even though the former be the dominating, the latter the subject 
race. This very thing, as Mr. Gannon shows, has happened 
over and over again in the course of Irish history. Successive 
plantations of foreigners, Danes, Normans, Tudor English, 
Cromwellian English, have been made among what was 
originally a purely Celtic population, and they have become 
absorbed one after the other, so as to present to the next- 
coming wave of colonists the appearance of being Irish, not 
foreign. But it is the English race in this country which has 
controlled the destinies of the Irish people during all these 
eight centuries, using as its aids and instruments the 
successive bands of colonists which it has sent across the 
Channel, bands which, if eventually destined to be fused with 
the natives, for a period at all events retained their English 
ideas and ways. This by itself would not explain the sad 
phenomena. But, says Mr. Gannon, the two races have never 
been able to understand each other. It is a misunderstanding 
which has passed through many phases, but the root-mis- 
conception, he contends, is to be sought in the essentially 
different conceptions of land-tenure which they have inherited. 
The original Irish tenure was tribal, the English tenure was 
feudal. There was just sufficient likeness between the two to 
cause the chief of the sept or tribe to be confounded by the 
invaders with their own feudal laws and overlords, though the 
difference between the two systems was radical; and while 
the Englishman has never been able to understand by what 
title the Irish peasant contests the validity of his contracts 
made with the sept- or clan-chief, the Irish peasant has never 
been able to understand why his own share in the proprietor- 
ship has been disregarded. But on this underlying cause of 
dissension, others, geographical, racial, and religious, have 
supervened. Mr. Gannon patiently defines them all, and traces 
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the course of their development and interaction on one another, 
concluding that the unhappy result which is still afflicting the 
sister-island cannot be accounted for as flowing from any one 
of these causes, but only from the combined influence of them 
all. 

Mr. Gannon writes from an Irish landlord’s standpoint, and 
insists repeatedly on the important functions which this class 
must play in any satisfactory solution of the present evils. 
Still he strives, and with success, to be impartial, and he writes 
as one who has a firm grasp on the subject and a competent 
knowledge of it. At the same time, it is to be feared that his 
book will be voted “dry” by the majority of readers. There 
is little of narrative to be found in it, the author apparently 
assuming that this aspect of Irish history has already been 
learnt by his readers, and confining himself to a study of the 
causes out of which the facts forming the narrative were 
evolved. If, however, a reader does come thus provided to a 
perusal of the present volume, and at the same time prepared 
to give some attention to Mr. Gannon’s disquisitions, he will 
find himself well repaid for his labour. 


8.—VER SACRUM !! 


Miss Renouf has made a little collection of sacred verses 
mostly from the German, which she has translated, and in some 
instances, adapted. They fall into five divisions, some being 
on Christmas, some on the Passion, some on the Resurrection 
and its sequels, some on our Lady, and some on the Saints— 
and these divisions are named respectively, Ver Sacrum, Lent 
Lilies, Sunflowers, Marigolds, and Meadow-sweet. Miss Renouf 
has shown real taste and discrimination in her selection, and 
attains a good success in her translations. Indeed it is hardly 
possible to detect that they are translations, unless from the 
tone of the thought, and yet one feels that she has caught the 
spirit of the originals. The verses are not hymns and will 
not do for congregational singing. But for private reading 
and devotion they may prove helpful. It is always difficult 
to select extracts for quotation in a short notice, but the 
following may be submitted as specimens of Miss Renouf’s 
work. 


1 Ver Sacrum. Religious Poems, mostly from German sources. Translated by 
Edith Renouf. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Unveil Him, prithee, shew us, 
To what He like may be. 
O happy maiden-mother ! 
m He is—He is—like thee. 
True God of God no longer 
We tremble to draw near, 
He is become our brother 
And love hath cast out fear, 
Since from the crib beams on us, 
With still more touching grace 
Than hers, this tiny copy 
Of Mary’s pure, calm face. 


This is from “The Children by the Crib.” 


flowers we may take “The Old Saw.” 


If all things so were ordered, 
As thou thy choice hast made, 

And God took nothing from thee, 
No cross upon thee laid, 

Oh, with what bitter anguish 
Would then thy death be rife! 

Despair must seize upon thee, 
So very dear were life. 

Now link by link fall from thee 
The ties thou holdest dear, 

Till thou without repining, 
Canst see thine end draw near. 





From the Sun- 


Fear fails as hope sets heavenward ! 


This truth is trite and old, 
Yet chafe not, child, to hear it ; 
’Tis ne’er too often told ! 


And there are others we should like to quote, as, for 
instance ; “Judge between me and my Vineyard,” “ Beyond all 
praise,” “Grant this day my daily bread,” “The fox-cub knows 
some trusty cavern,” “Come, night’s sweet solace, nightingale.” 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE interest which the French Catholic public has taken in our 
three great Cardinals readily explains why a French translation 
of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Lzfe of Cardinal Wiseman should have 
been desired. Indeed, the surprise is rather that it should not 
have been made before. The translation is well done, but 
certain portions, such as the concluding chapter on The Exclusive 
Church and the Zeitgeist and several documents, are omitted. 
If we understand rightly a sentence of the preface, this has been 
done to abbreviate and reduce the size of the volumes. 

The Influence of Catholicism on the Sciences and Arts 
(Sands and Co.) is a translation from the Spanish by Mariana 
Monteiro. The subject is an excellent one, but if done it should 
be done thoroughly, and by a master-hand. A vague outline, 
such as this, cannot hope to make on a reader the needful 
impression. 

Der Fall Tacol-Ledochowski (Heinrich Kirsch, Vienna) is a 
pamphlet issued by the Katholische Actions-Comité of Vienna, 
in connection with the famous duel case in the Austrian Army, 
which arose about a year ago, and has been engaging attention 
in Austria ever since. Count Tacoli was expected to challenge 
another officer, who had insulted him, and being a practising 
Catholic, he took counsel with Count Ledochowski, another 
practising Catholic, as to what he ought to do. Deferring to 
his own conscience and that of his friend, he declined to 
challenge his assailant, alleging the ground of his religion. 
The result was that both were deprived of their rank as officers, 
and were reduced to the position of common soldiers ; they were 
also deprived of the positions they held in the Imperial Court. 
To us in this country such a story reads as though it came 
out of the middle ages; and the more so because duelling is not 
only against the plain law of God and of the Church, but is even 
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forbidden under severe penalties by the laws both of the 
Austrian State and the Austrian Army. However, the event 
has drawn public attention and public indignation to the matter, 
the newspapers of all shades of thought being at one in con- 
demning the scandal, so that probably the noble conduct of the 
two Counts will have had the effect of putting an end to the 
barbarous custom. 

In Faith abiding, by Jessie Reader (Washbourne), is the 
story of one who refuses a mixed marriage, and is eventually 
rewarded by the conversion of her lover, who is an Anglican 
clergyman. It is pleasantly told, but keeps to the surface of 
the subject. 

The Queen’s Page (Benziger) is by Mrs. Hinkson. It is a 
charming little story of the time of CharlesI. The Page is page 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, but the authoress knows how to 
make her readers appreciate the virtues of the leaders on both 
sides. Lattle Lives of the Saints for Children (Benziger) is what 
its name indicates. The lives are likely to be favourites with the 
children and those who have to teach them. There are also 
some nice pictures, but it is a pity that care has not been taken 
to place them opposite the lives to which they refer. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends The Gospel of St. Mark, 
another penny edition to correspond with the one on St. Matthew, 
published a short time since. As before, the notes are by 
Dr. MacIntyre. They are not numerous; but to those who 
know the difficulty of the texts to which they are annexed, they 
will seem excellent. The Catholic Truth Society also sends 
Christmas Verses, a little thirty-page collection, carefully selected, 
of verses, by good writers, in a form suitable to put in an envelope 
and send in a letter; and two Christmas cards, one giving the 
text of the Adeste Fideles, the other, a representation of the 
Nativity. All are with artistical designs by Mr. Paul Woodruffe. 

The Catholic Directory is a friend not the less indispensable in 
its annual appearances because it seldom affords scope for much 
remark. Since last January, there has been a slight increase in 
the number of priests, namely, an increase of twenty-five in 
England and Wales—to which the dioceses of Southwark and 
Hexham are the largest contributors—and two in Scotland. In 
England, seven new churches have been opened, but in Scotland 
the same number closed. Father Kenelm Vaughan’s collection 
in Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries, for the Blessed 
Sacrament in the new Cathedral, is stated as amounting to 
410,162, 
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Growth in the Holiness of our Lord, or Meditations for every 
Day of the Year, adapted from the French of the Abbe de 
Brandt, by Sister Mary Fidelis (Burns and Oates), is a third 
edition of a well-known book in use among those who make 
daily meditations. It is in three volumes. 

Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, from the German of 
Dr. Scheurer, is brought out by Messrs. Benziger. The sermons 
were originally preached in the Cathedral at Mainz, at the 
opening of the Forty Hours. They are somewhat diffuse, but 
contain good solid matter. 

Father Procter, the Dominican Provincial, has published 
The Dominican Tertiary’s Daily Manual. Messrs. Kegan Paul 
have brought it out as a dainty little volume. Besides an account 
of the history, purpose, duties, and privileges of the Tertiaries, it 
gives the text of the Dominican Offices of our Lady, and for the 
Dead, and likewise of the Dominican Mass. These latter will 
make it acceptable to others besides Tertiaries. 

Messrs. Washbourne send a Manual of Instructions and 
Devotions for Children of Mary. Strange to say, though 
published in London it bears the zmprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and a somewhat 
ancient one, for it is Archbishop Strain’s. 

Fun and Frolic (Burns and Oates), by Frances Isabelle 
Kershawe, is a little collection of Plays for School Entertain- 
ments. Some are adaptations from Dickens. 

Les Chambres de Saint Ignace de Loyola au Jesus de Rome, 
has been brought out in pamphlet form by the Lithographie 
Calzone-Villa. It will be a welcome gift to all who have a 
devotion to the saintly Founder of the Society of Jesus. With 
the aid of plans and photographs it makes plain to us the exact 
state of the rooms at the Gest which he used when General of 
the Society. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


La CIvILTA 'CaTTOLICA. (December I.) 

The State as an Educator. Microbes and Modern Medicine. 
Workmen’s Pensions in Belgium. The Alms for the 
Destitute Nuns of Italy. The Power of the Keys in the 
Early Church. Reviews, &c. 


ETUDES. (December 5.) 

Our Former Pupils. W. Tampé Concerning Bossuet. A. Chérot. 
The Church and the Exposition. P. Dudon. The Letters 
of P. Didon. H. Brémond. The Munich Congress. 
J. Brucker. The Hebrew Fragments of Ecclesiasticus. 
L. Méchineau. The Misunderstood Religious. /. Noury. 
Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (December.) 

The Duration of our Lord’s Public Life. Dr. EZ. Nagi. Rome 
in the first half of the Jubilee Year. Dr. A. Bellesheim. 
The Relations of the Three Divine Persons. G. Pletl. 
Ancient Egyptian Eschatology. &. Seyd/. The Text of 
the Mayence Liturgical Books. F. Falk. John the 
Deacon’s Pro exponendis evangelicts lectionibus. A. Schon- 
felder. Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (December.) 

The Encyclical De /Jesu Christo Redemptore. Mgr. Dadolle’s 
Discourse at Lyons. The Religious Instruction in 
England. P. Ragey. How Great Writers correct their 
work. Abbé Delmont. New Documents on the Triple 
Alliance. Comte Grabinski. Renanism. Abbé Delfour. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

Poor Law Reform in Belgium. #. Dubois. For our Country. 
H. Davignon. Leaves from the History of Workmen’s 
Dwellings. /. Buse. The Congress of the Clergy at 
Seraing. Canon Douterlungne. The Annual Congress of 
the Democratic League. A. Mélot. A _ Presidential 
Election in America. A. Nerincr. The Dramatic Works 
of E. Rostand. /. Buet. Reviews, &c. 





